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Our Platform 


A conference participated in by representatives of 
all interests, as well as government officials and 
economists, for the purpose of determining the facts in 
controversy with respect to competitive forms of trans- 
portation, with a view to setting up a sound and fair 
system, with proper coordination. 

A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





THE ADVANCED RATE CASE 


HE fifteen per cent advanced rate case is now on the 

knees of the Commission—the evidence is all in, the 
briefs have been submitted, and the arguments have been 
heard ; nothing remains to be done but to decide the case. 
We hope for and expect an early decision; there is no 
reason why action should not be prompt. This is not to 
say that there are not elements in the case that make 
for perplexity, but, to our way of thinking, the per- 
plexity will not be reduced by delay, and the commis- 
sioners can make up their minds as easily today as in 
two weeks or two months. At the same time, we do not 
envy them their task. 

Of course, if they decide that the railroads have not 
shown their need of additional revenue, that ends the 
matter and, so far as the decision itself is concerned, 
the case is simple. In such event, however, the Commis- 
sion should, in all fairness, reduce the five and three- 
quarters per cent which it holds to be the measure of 
adequate return on valuation to which the railroads are 
entitled. 

If it decides that the railroads are entitled to in- 
creased revenue, then the questions arise as to how much 
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of an increase they shall have and as to whether the 
method they suggest of getting it is the proper one. 
There is also the question whether an increase, pro- 
viding one is found to be justified, should be applied on 
all commodities, and, if not, then on which ones, and 
why on the particular ones selected and not on others. 
Whatever increases may be permitted will cause dissat- 
isfaction and objection. 

We venture to suggest again, that, if the Commis- 
sion holds that an increase in revenue is warranted, the 
simple and effective way to accomplish it is by a flat “per 
car” charge on all traffic. We especially reccommend 
this method if the Commission should hold that the rail- 
roads are entitled to more money but that the way they 
suggest is not the proper way to accomplish their pur- 
pose—believing, as we do, that the Commission will not 
have discharged its full duty if, holding that the rail- 
roads are entitled to increased revenue but that their 
method is not the proper one, it fails to tell them what 
the proper method is. 


PASSES FOR STATE OFFICIALS 


E are not particularly. well acquainted with the 
W vote of affairs in New Jersey, but we notice that 
the Industrial Traffic League of that commonwealth has 
adopted a resolution against the issuance of railroad 
passes to state officials and employes. We do not need to 
be acquainted with the situation, however, to say that 
we heartily approve the action taken and as heartily 
disapprove the giving of free transportation by rail- 
roads or any other form of transport subject to reg- 
ulation to state officers or government officials of any 
kind, particularly those who are in any way connected 
with the function of regulation. The list of persons 
getting free transportation is already too large and there 
is no reason why government employes should be in- 
cluded in it; where such employes deal with the trans- 
portation companies in a regulatory capacity, the prac- 
tice becomes not only an abuse but little less than a 
scandal. We have, in times past, discussed this and 
related matters and we hope the Commission, in its 
present investigation of the practices of railroads, will 
see fit to go into them. 
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Shippers who use the C. & O. lines regu- 
larly put great faith in the schedules of 
the through freight trains operated by 
C. & O. each day. For long have they 
known that on-time’ arrivals are the rule 
rather than the exception on the C. & O. 
railway. 


“On-time” schedules are to be expected 


CHESAPEAKE 2nd OHIO 


‘‘The Road That Service Built’’ 





for on-time is the keystone of C. & O. 
service. Around it and supporting it are 
fine railway equipment, modern mainte- 
nance methods and efficient operation. 


When you have Freight originating in or 
moving through C. & O.-land, specify 
“via C. & O.” Then you, too, will know 
the significance of C. & O. schedules. 
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WORK FOR THE ADVISORY BOARDS 


LSEWHERE in this issue we publish a communi- 

cation from Mr. A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of 
the Southern Pine Association, in which he suggests a 
new line of endeavor for the Southeast Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board, of which he is a member, and, incidentally, 
for all the regional advisory boards, which were formed 
for the purpose of bringing about, through shipper coop- 
eration, efficiency in car service and transportation 
generally. 

It is pretty generally conceded that the advisory 
boards have done their work well but that there is no 
particular need for them now, other than, perhaps, to 
keep them in existence and well-oiled for future emer- 
gencies and to preserve the feeling on which they were 
founded. That may be sufficient justification for their 
continued existence—though it is a difficult task to main- 
tain interest in an organization whose function is largely 
academic—but, even so, there are things that such organ- 
izations could do that would arouse and maintain inter- 
est and that would serve the public welfare as much as 
what they have already done has served it. 

Mr. Moore’s suggestion is that the regional advisory 
boards give attention to the legislative situation with 
respect to competing forms of transportation. He does 
not go into details as to what he would like to have done 
and, perhaps, he does not feel qualified to say what 
should be done, but would leave that to the matured 
consideration of the boards, but evidently what he has 
in mind is something of the same thing we have in mind 
when we talk about the necessity for a study as to what 
should be done in the matter of equalizing regulation 
among the various forms of transport and coordinating 
the various kinds of transportation service. His sugges- 
tion deserves consideration. What he has in mind is a 
job that should be done. The advisory boards, perhaps, 
have in operation something like the kind of machinery 
necessary to do the work. We should like to see them 
engage in something of the sort, if for no other reason 
than that efficient machinery ought not to be permitted 
to lie idle, but should be put to some constructive use. 


NEW ENGLAND BOARD 


The sixteenth regular meeting of the New England Shippers’ 
Advisory Board was held at the Griswold, New London, Conn., 
September 18, with W. F. Garcelon presiding. A forecast of 
business conditions in New England for the last three months of 
the year, covered in reports of commodity committee chairmen, 
indicated a decrease of 4.9 per cent, as compared with the same 
months a year ago. This compares with a decrease of 11 per 
cent from January 1 to September 1, indicating, in the opinion 
of the commodity committee chairmen, a slowing down in the 
rate of business decline. 

Increased activity was forecast in fifteen of the twenty-nine 
commodities covered by reports, with the chairmen in seven 
other commodity groups reporting expectations that they would 
hold their own in the last quarter of the year. 

New England’s business conditions in general were said 
by Charles E. Spencer, chairman of the board’s committee on 
banking and insurance, to present “a more favorable showing 
than any other part of the country. This is evidenced by our 
index of industrial production which, for the first seven months 
of this year, was only 5 per cent: below the corresponding period 
of 1930, as against a decline of 17 per cent for the entire country. 
Such factors as employment and payrolls, freight carloadings, 
electric power production and building contracts awarded show 
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a much smaller decline from a year ago, in New England, than 
for the rest of the country.” 

Freight claim prevention was discussed at length from the 
shipper’s point of view by A. P. Lane, traffic manager, Great 
Northern Paper Company, and from the railroads’ point of view 
by W. H. Gatchell, assistant to vice-president, Southern Railway. 

A summary of the reports of the commodity committees, 
showing anticipated increases and decreases in the last quarter 
of the year, as compared with the same period last year follows: 


Increase Decrease 
Automobiles and accessories............. 10% 
Brass, bronze and copper..............+: 15% 
Boots and ShOCS.......ccccscccccccsccccece 5% 
Building and monumental stone......... Slight 
( ££ ff =m 11% 
PE Witewch teh $0054 o0ssasndstoewe ced 5% 
ED ial 5 oy whe 0Gd0c owned ees.0 005s 10% 
CRA cigsscvebaabidetaudes$ése% bie 10% 
Clay, gravel, sand and stone............. 2% 
icc ca wraresconesecawases 10% 
EE Sia. 5 os Sincowae-sun 6.0 kdeaaeawee> No Change 
SE ok ciate winds sen aahss <bcewesebses0 3% 
Cotton and cotton products.............. No Change 
SE SE ona bbN was cnswaneedusseee 4% 
Electrical machinery and appliances..... 15% 
I a cor ds ad ba wiei-cle.Jk4 an bs sie eed 10% 
EE Sidb dob ied ue Kedbenesewetesaaese’ No Change 
ea One cei ewer ag ck 15 to 20% 
ED bedicnywitekseandawobasiak eosecnae Slight 
Eee Ore | 
Hardware and small tools................ 10% 
DE Sesh kb bn wk as dew keane ws 4044064000" No Change 
. 8 > rere 12% 
Dh Phe ah nennean dhe aes aebbusveNbsssenne es No Change 
POE ae 5% 
EE, Sh diticksdiecarnsohaddevewaeaewe we 5% 
Lumber and forest products.............. 10% 
Eg carck cnc be ehinadediceeveesen 30% 
Miscellaneous manufactures ............. 5% 
DUNT SMUUTNOTIEN, aos 6 on 0550200000000% 30 
PaRCKings NOUNS DORUCED 2. i... sccccccescecs 5% 
OE A is vai wana ee vdad ensewe 10% 
ES SIO 3.i.4.50:4:60.00 0840000040 5% 
NE os Gadianrs dees easacwsnarrdvecsressic ’ No Change 
Pumps, tanks and boilers................ Slight 
ee ea arr 5% 
NT OE Sinn itacouncsuacesanuvieees 35% 
DEE 65504 0e tenth behwede ba weenveune bases No Change 
ST cn teins bald db'acauie bide nwumiase cues ae 5% 
Valves, valve fittings and plumbers’ sup- 

NN duUdaNned-scactanedhedabvceskendss?s 10% 
iis nc baw oueeihiedssheeeetnieke 20% 
IEE bn. 4d ba:nteeeneks40esensenwnnen 10% 

ET it adn tnwssdnboshendd seen ennnanee Slight 
Weighted average of 29 commodities 
shown in national forecast..,........ 4.9% 


*Covers loading at Rockland, Me., shipments to New England 
from Hudson Upper, N. Y., and import. 


GREAT LAKES BOARD 


Reports of economic conditions and the prospective trend 
of business in the last quarter of this year were submitted by 
representatives of all basic industries in the lower peninsula of 
Michigan, northern Ohio, northeastern Indiana and the Niagara 
Frontier of New York at the thirty-first regular meeting of the 
Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board at Akron, Ohio, Septem- 
ber 23. 

While these reports in the aggregate indicate a slight de- 
crease in the volume of carload traffic in the coming three 
months, as compared with the same period of 1930, an increase 
is anticipated in automobiles, flour and meal products, fruits, 
vegetables and potatoes, and live stock. A total loading of 
348,661 carloads is estimated. 

Production schedules in the rubber industry, according to 
H. J. Zimmerman, general traffic manager, of B. F. Goodrich 
Company, are substantially the same as for the same period of 
last year, although it is anticipated that a larger volume will 
move via rail carriers. 

The iron and steel industry, according to W. M. Lorenz, 
traffic manager of the Otis Steel Company, will show a slight 
decrease, though several of the large plants anticipate an in- 
crease over last year. This is taken as an encouraging feature 
in the industry. 

John H. Hart, executive vice-president, First National Bank, 
Detroit, in the Bankers’ Report said: “A favorable sign is re- 
flected in what may be called ‘consumer lines,’ such as foods, 
clothing, leather and textiles, but until the basic or capital 
producing lines, including steel, copper, oils, machinery, and 
agricultural implements, are materially increased, no general 
or substantial gain in industry may be looked for.” 

The depression had taught retailers how to operate their 
stores more efficiently on smaller stocks and a reduced over- 
head, he said. Wholesalers, likewise, were working closer to 
their sources of goods, and it was safe to say that a more effi- 
cient system of distribution would be one of the outgrowths of 
the depression, he said. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio, in 
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addressing the meeting, said that granting of the railroads’ 
proposal for a 15 per cent increase would promote stabilization 
of business and employment. He said a resultant increased 
revenue would put the railroads in a position, in a “temporary 
period of depression,” to maintain their forces, so far as could 
be justified by the volume of business and good practice; and 
continue their ordinary maintenance program. 

Competition from trucks and other means of transportation 
had brought a serious situation to the railroads, President 
Willard declared. Expenditures for maintenance of the rail- 
roads were decreasing rapidly, and the rate of return on rail- 
road securities had fallen sharply over the entire country. 

He asserted that in normal business times, all of the rail- 
roads purchased as much as 28 per cent of the entire annual 
steel output, an equal amount of lumber, an equal or greater 
percentage of the coal output, and large quantities of copper, 
rubber, oil, cement and many other articles for maintenance 
purposes. 

“What other industry in the United States,” he asked, 
“could serve with greater effect as a stabilizing agency if only 
it were permitted in so-called good times to build up such a 
reserve as is contemplated in the transportation act, which 
would enable them to continue their maintenance program dur- 
ing periods of temporary depression?” 

A summary of the commodity committee reports follows: 


Quarterly Total 











—Carloads— Estimat- 
Actual, Estimated, ed % 
Advisory Board Classification 1930 1931 Decrease 
CPG, OH isicccesnee Paver eee See had ees ee 19,769 19,775 oeee 
Flour, meal and other mill products...... 39,589 40,000 *1.0 
PET, BEV GUE GMOAME . 620s scnceeosseese 7,621 3,800 50.0 
EE sc aide cand. a eeeuesiaceuaee ewes 4,367 4,600 *5.3 
CE . . diicspG ya dea<l acumen socadew son 988 2,000 *102.4 
Other fresh vegetables........... aseaaion 4,428 4,500 *1.6 
UY IE iso. 50,4064 40 dO OOERE TOO ESE SO 10,626 11,685 *10.0 
ee a ee ae eer 14,638 14,600 isin 
OPO BNE CONCORTTALES... . cv iccscccccescases 62,967 49,050 22.1 
COPEVGL, SAME BG GIONS 6 6.056 6 ccrcicceases 44,540 32,724 26.5 
RC ene CECT EET 8,474 8,000 5.6 
Lumber and forest products............ 4,839 4,000 17.2 
Petroleum and petroleum products....... 20,932 20,950 aes 
Sugar, syrup and molasses. ......cccccece 1,667 1,230 26.2 
ee ee ee 37,500 5.8 
Machinery and boilers f 4,300 14.9 
Re oreree 5,000 18.9 
Brick and clay products 4,400 23.4 
Te eee re ee eee 7.500 14.6 
Agricultural implements and_ vehicles 
other than automobiles ............. 939 850 9.5 
Automobiles, trucks and parts........... 55,118 58,447 *6.0 
Cp ee 2 ae 1,552 1,200 22.7 
Paper, paperboard and prepared roofing... 9,463 8,700 8.1 
Canned goods (all canned food products) 3,950 3,850 2.5 
Total all commodities listed......... 382,020 348,661 8.7 


*Increase. 


MID-WEST ADVISORY BOARD 


The twenty-sixth regular meeting of the Mid-West Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board will be held at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, October 1. Commodity committees will report on pro- 
spective carloadings in the last quarter of the year and railroad 
representatives will report as to condition of equipment and 
other matters affecting the ability of the carriers to handle 
the traffic. The meeting will be opened by remarks by George 
A. Blair, general chairman of the board; L. M. Betts, manager 
of the car service division, American Railway Association, 
will discuss general transportation conditions, and W. D. Beck, 
district manager, will discuss conditions local to the board. 


SOUTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


Approximately five hundred representatives of industries 
and the railroads attended the twenty-eighth regular meeting 
of the Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, at Wichita Falls, 
Tex., September 24. General Chairman Cecil E. Munn, presi- 
dent, Enid Terminal Elevator, opened the meeting by introduc- 
ing J. L. Jackson, Jr., president of the Wichita Falls Chamber 
of Commerce, who extended greetings to the visitors. J. W. 
Daniel, general secretary of the board and traffic manager of 
the Peden Company, Houston, made the report for the executive 
committee, and J. A. Somerville, chairman of the railroad contact 
committee and vice-president, Texas & Pacific, presented the 
report of that committee. A paper on marketing and distribu- 
tion of agricultural products was presented by Dr. A. B. Cox, 
chairman of that committee and director of business research, 
University of Texas. This was followed by a report from Victor 
H. Schoffelmayer, vice-chairman, marketing committee, and 
agricultural editor, Dallas News. 

One of the features of the meeting was the forecast of traffic, 
by commodity committees, for the fourth quarter of this year, 
as compared with the corresponding period of 1930. A decrease 
of 1.6 per cént was anticipated. Only four committees reported 
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anticipated increases in shipments. They were: Grain, 5 per 
cent; flour, meal and other mill products, 8 per cent; cotton, 
25 per cent; citrus fruits, 5 per cent. No change was reported 
for hay, straw and alfalfa, fresh fruits, potatoes, other vege- 
tables, live stock, poultry and dairy products, ore and concen- 
trates, salt, sugar and molasses, iron and steel, fertilizer, paper, 
paperboard and prepared roofing. Decreases were anticipated 
in cottonseed and products, 10 per cent; coal and coke, 15 per 
cent; gravel, sand and stone, 5 per cent; lumber and forest prod- 
ucts, 10 per cent; petroleum and products, 6 per cent; ma- 
chinery and boilers, 5 per cent; cement, 15 per cent; brick and 
clay products, 15 per cent; lime and plaster, 25 per cent; agri- 
cultural implements and vehicles, 40 per cent; automobiles, 
trucks and parts, 25 per cent; chemicals and explosives, 10 per 
cent; all canned food products, 10 per cent. 

L. M. Betts, manager, car service division, A. R. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., spoke on general transportation conditions, and 
R. W. Edwards, district manager, Dallas, discussed the situation 
in the southwest. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended September 12 
totaled 667,750 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. 

Due to the observance of Labor Day, this was a reduction 
of 91,796 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 298,- 
063 cars below the corresponding week last year. It also was 
485,524 cars under the same week two years ago. Neither the 
same week last year, nor two years ago, however, included the 
holiday. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Sep- 
tember 12 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,941 and 6,537; live 
stock, 2,079 and 2,266; coal, 23,662 and 40,027; coke, 1,058 and 1,586; 
forest products, 2,201 and 3,747; ore 2,556 and 3,870; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 50,382 and 65,427; miscellaneous, 57,519 and 92,421; total, 1931, 
144,398; 1930, 215,881; 1929, 259,385. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,727 and 3,190; 
live stock, 1,740 and 2,163; coal, 26,872 and 37,003; coke, 2,037 and 
4,516; forest products, 1,347 and 2,402; ore 5,968 and 10,171; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 39,147 and 50,821; miscellaneous, 52,215 and 83,767; total, 
1931, 132,053; 1930, 194,033; 1929, 234,351. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 271 and 259; live 
stock, 238 and 408; coal, 31,997 and 40,485; coke, 237 and 246; forest 
products, 682 and 1,252; ore, 251 and 298; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,613 
and 6,947; miscellaneous, 6,555 and 7,858; total, 1931, 45,844; 1930, 
57,753; 1929, 66,726. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,506 and 3,688; live 
stock, 1,040 and 1,237; coal, 15,465 and 21,237; coke, 368 and 446; forest 
products, 8,299 and 11,964; ore, 488 and 958; merchandise, L. C. L., 
31,658 and 39,646; miscellaneous, 34,953 and 50,519; total, 1931, 94,777; 
1930, 129,695; 1929, 154,607. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,663 and 17,258; 
live stock, 7,428 and 7,903; coal, 4,298 and 6,371; coke, 716 and 1,060; 
forest products, 4,808 and 9,698; ore, 18,138 and 31,974; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 22,721 and 31,447; miscellaneous, 27,387 and 42,251; total, 
1931, 94,159; 1930, 147,962; 1929, 180,138. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 10,578 and 
13,160; live stock, 9,046 and 10,306; coal, 6,784 and 10,132; coke, 91 
and 166; forest products, 4,048 and 6,873; ore, 2,526 and 3,032; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 25,067 and 33,010; miscellaneous, 43,153 and 65,906; 
total, 1931, 101,293; 1930, 142,585; 1929, 166,453. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,886 and 5,828; 
live stock, 2,172 and 2,620; coal, 3,188 and 4,689; coke, 151 and 128; 
forest products, 2,782 and 4,864; ore, 359 and 484; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 13,057 and 15,746; miscellaneous, 29,631 and 43,545; total, 1931, 
55,226; 1930, 77,904; 1929, 91,614. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 33,572 and 49,920; live 
stock, 23,743 and 26,903; coal, 112,266 and 159,944; coke, 4,658 and 
8,148; forest products, 24,167 and 40,800; ore, 30,286 and 50,787; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 187,645 and 243,044; miscellaneous, 251,413 and 
386,267; total, 1931, 667,750; 1930, 965,813; 1929, 1,153,274. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1931 1930 1929 

Five weeks in January........... 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Four weeks in February.......... 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Four weeks in March............. 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 
Four weeks in April............-. 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
Five weeks in May 3,736,477 4,593,449 5,182,402 
Four weeks in June 2,991,749 3,718,983 4,291,881 
Four weeks in July 2,930,767 3,555,610 4,160,078 
Five weeks in August... i i.cccccee 3,747,284 4,671,829 5,600,706 
Week of September 5............ 759,546 856,649 1,018,481 
Week of September 12............ 667,750 965,813 1,153,274 

PE, inch os scan eened<easeensss 27,085,331 33,250,477 37,549,492 





TRAFFIC LEAGUE MEETING 

The annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League will be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Wednesday 
and Thursday, November 18 and 19. The meeting of the 
executive committee will be held at the same hotel Monday 
and Tuesday, November 16 and 17. 

The annual dinner will be held Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 18. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 
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At times Americans have been known 
to poke fun at the Latin brethren, the 
Chinese, and the Armenians because they 
are so fond of haggling over what, to Ameri- 
cans, seem such inconsequential shopping 
matters. The implication is that the Lat- 
ins, the Chinese, and Armenians, in particular, waste much 
time by indulging their love for talk. 

By way of contrast, the sort of folk mentioned might submit 
a statistical record of the language used in Ex Parte 103. More 
than a week of talk about the talk that was called testimony 
and literally scores of volumes, most of them not so very thick, 
devoted to talk about an issue that is not complex, is an outline 
of the thing that has been done under the most distressing con- 
ditions of climate in Washington. 

Jokingly, some of the practitioners suggested that the case 
should have been placed on the shortened procedure docket. 
That is an invention of Commissioner Meyer. Commissioner 
Meyer has been in charge of Ex Parte 103. Some of his friends 
have wondered why he did not suggest to the parties that they 
try the matter in that way. Under that method each side would 
put into the record sworn statements about the matter. Then 
the examiner or examiners assigned to handle the controversy 
could have submitted a proposed report. Exceptions filed to that 
proposed report would have laid the foundation for final argu- 
ments. The examiners would not have had to be very serious 
about what they recommended. They would know that no mat- 
ter what they recommended, the commissioners would go over 
every point with a probe and each would reach his own con- 
clusion. 

When each commissioner had come to a conclusion as to 
what should be done, the tug of war would come in the con- 
ferences of the Commission. That is where it will take place 
anyhow. The testimony, broadly speaking, was opinion testi- 
mony, as was pointed out by W. F. Dickinson when Commission- 
ers Meyer and Eastman were quizzing him ag to why the rail- 
road traffic officers had not testified. Shippers, he pointed out, 
expressed the opinion that increased rates would drive traffic 
from the railroads. Railroad traffic men, he said, would have 
expressed a contrary opinion, if they had testified, with an 
addition to that opinion that, if it were found that traffic was 
leaving on account of the higher rates, they would be reduced. 

Notwithstandng all the words that have been uttered, on 
the theory that they constituted testimony, the Commission will 
have to express its opinion as to whether the method proposed 
by the railroads is good or bad. A shortened procedure case, 
it might be suggested, would afford as much opportunity for 
argument as the sort of case that has been made, and the time 
spent by persons interested in listening to what might as well 
have been written and sworn to could have been saved. 

The chief purpose in having a witness tell what he knows 
about a matter is to enable judge, jury and the adverse party 
to make an estimate of his accuracy, his understanding, and 
his truthfulness. It was not necessary for Pelley, Cole, or 
Scandrett and other railroad witnesses to be subjected to that 
test. The same may be said of witnesses for the shippers. 
Most of them were known to the Commission or members of 
its staff. 

The arguments this week would have been sufficient, in the 
estimation of more than one familiar with the work of the 
Commission, to have given the commissioners all the light there 
was on the subject. The conclusion of those who have suggested, 
perhaps jocularly, the use of the shortened procedure, seems 
to be that the time used in the taking of testimony might well 
have been spent in some other way, as, for instance, studying 
new ways to make folks believe that now was the time to do 
a lot of buying of low-priced things that would be needed next 
year, or even in 1933. 


Americans Are 
Always So 
Opposed to Talk! 





Former Commissioner Woodlock, on 
vacation, attended the arguments in Ex 
' Parte 103. Chided by friends for so spend- 
ing his leisure, he retorted: “You know 
how it is with the old fire horse smelling 
smoke—he just can’t stay away.” 
But Mr. Woodlock was not the only old fire horse that 
smelled smoke and heard the jangling of the alarm bells. 


Old Fire Horses 
Smell Smoke and 
React as Always 
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Charles C. McChord was also sitting alongside the tall and thin 
former member who had gone back to his old work of writing 
pieces for a newspaper. McChord is a “hoss’” man, if not a 
fire horse. There were many entries in the race before the 
Commission and he just had to look in. He made the annual 
meeting of the Association of Practitioners before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission later in the week an excuse for coming 
among the brethren. It may be that he really desired to remind 
them of that meeting, but the Woodlock explanation sounds , 
more natural. 

Former Commissioner Potter, a devotee of light harness 
horse racing, was also there, and, in the language used in con- 
nection with separate views attached to reports, the presence 
of former Commissioner Hall was noted. 





Walter Newton, secretary to Presi- 
dent Hoover and before that a member of 
the House of Representatves, has found 
that it is embarrassing now to inquire 
about beer or any phase of the produc- 
tion of one of the articles distinguishing, 
in a dietetic way, the nordic peoples from others. Beef, beer 
and butter stand for what, for want of a better term, may be 
called the Saxon world, while corn, wine and oil stand as typical 
of the southern folk. 

Newton asked the Census Office for figures to show the 
number of people engaged, before prohibition, in the production 
of beer and the number now engaged in brewing. The inference 
drawn by the first newspaper man to hear about the inquiry 
was that Herbert Hoover was inquiring about the possibility 
of having beer taken from the index prohibitum, so that em- 
ployment of brewery workers might help solve unemployment. 
Newton had to talk until he was red in the face to get across 
the idea that he was not inquiring for Mr. Hoover but for a man, 
presumably a former constituent, who wanted to know some- 
thing, and that he had followed the habit he had as a member 
of Congress in being obliging. Even then many of those who 
heckled him on the subject seemed to take his explanation with 
their tongues in their cheeks. 

The result of the Newton inquiry was the discovery that 
the number of brewery workers had greatly decreased. The 
public seems not to care for the brew that tastes like beer, but, 
in the language of the colored brother, “lacks authority.” Of 
course, all those engaged in making near-beer are engaged in 
making real beer. Near beer cannot be made except by first 
making real. beer and then denaturing it—hence the extremely 
re cost of the imitation—about triple that of the simpler real 

eer. 

Home brewing has received such an impetus, according to 
what seem like authoritative declaration on that subject, that, 
if real beer came back legally, the brewers would have to do 
much advertising before they could divorce the home brewers 
from their crocks and siphons, by means of which, and other 
things, they make a fair substitute at a cost of about two cents 
a pint bottle. As a help to ending unemployment, restoring real 
beer probably would not be more than a drop in the proverbial 
bucket. Probably not more than 75,000 people would get jobs 
in the breweries. 


Dangerous to 
Inquire About Beer 


in These Times 





As some people see the large and 
immediate problem, gearing production 
down to consumption must be the first 
step in restoring normalcy. Seemingly, 
people cannot be persuaded to eat more, 
wear more, or reduce the supply of oil 
and gasoline by more gallivanting around going places and see- 
ing things. 

Midcontinent producers of petroleum this week laid before 
President Hoover and Secretaries Wilbur and Lamont sugges- 
tions for a world conference looking toward the extension to 
the uttermost parts of the earth the proration of production 
ideas prevailing in Oklahoma, Texas, California, Kansas and 
New Mexico. But they did not go far with their suggestion. 
They realized that, unless and until the United States had 
brought about restrained production, it might be deemed pre- 
sumptious to ask others to put snuffers on their wells. 

The immediate problem for the domestic producers, other 
than getting all the oil producing states to follow the lead of 
those mentioned, is to find a way, without violating the anti- 
trust law, aimed particularly at combinations of importers, to 
get the importers to cut down their imports in the same degree 
that domestic production may be curtailed. The big importing 
companies, without consultation with each other, but following 
the lead given by Secretaries Wilbur and Lamont, have cut 
down their imports. But, should the Attorney-General have rea- 


Gearing Production 
Down to 


Consumption 


son to believe that the reduction had been on account of winks 
and nods exchanged by the importers, it would be his duty to 
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have the law on them. That being so, there is being built up in 
the west and southwest a suspicion that the anti-trust laws, 
much beloved in those parts of the country, may not be just 
the best things to have on the books in their full strength 
and purity. 

If the radio could be wiped off the earth the time might 
come again when finding oil would be a case of blind man’s 
buff, as it was before it was discovered that, by the use of the 
radio and properly placed sticks of dynamite, salt domes not 
apparent on the surface could be located. When one has found 
a salt dome, one has established, prima facie, petroleum backed 
up around it. Thereafter, it is merely a question of whether 
there is enough oil to make it worth while to bring it to the 
surface. 





One of the things at which Washington 
is working, sweatily and diligently, is the 
making of explanations why the pound ster- 
ling became so ill that the British govern- 
ment had to declare a suspension of the 
gold standard. One of them, having the 
odor of high authority, is that Englishmen have become so fond 
of American investments that they have shaded the price of 
the pound so as to bring about an exchange of pounds and 
dollars, 

Under the English law, the Bank of England was required 
to buy or sell so much gold for a pound sterling. Therefore, 
when the pound dropped to $4.84, those desiring to invest in the 
United States asked the bank to give them gold for pound notes. 
They could trade gold for American dollars without discount. 
Therefore, gold began flowing out, to the distress of the gov- 
ernment’s money institution. 

The operation set up in paper pounds and gold seems to 
have been a good deal like the endless chain set up in this 
country, in Cleveland’s second term, whereby the United States 
Treasury was required first to exchange for gold some part of 
the irredeemable $346,000,000 of greenbacks and then pay out 
the greenbacks because so required by the law enacted in 
greenback times which stopped the redemption of civil war 
greenbacks when there were still $346,000,000 outstanding. Cleve- 
land had to issue bonds to get gold to maintain the parity be- 
tween the fiat greenbacks and the gold dollars. Thereby Cleve- 
land got himself bitterly denounced for selling bonds in a time 
of profound peace, notwithstanding that, if he had not done so, 
the country’s last estate probably would have been worse than 
its first. 

England deals with an endless chain by saying she will 
not sell gold at the rate established by the law and then pro- 
ceeds to change the law—a thing she had to do in war time 
so often that, since 1917, Britain has often been “off the gold 
standard, though the pound always has been pegged at a defi- 
nite relation to dollars.—A. E. H. 


CHICAGO SWITCHING RATES 


The report and order of the Commission in the so-called 
Chicago switching case, docket 19610, and cases joined there- 
with, in which the Commission found that proposed increases 
in the switching rates applicable in the Chicago switching dis- 
trict would not be unreasonable, are null and void, says a reply 
from a group of Chicago shippers to the motion filed by the 
Chicago railroads, September 10, requesting the Commission 
to issue an order, under section 13 of the act, requiring the 
establishment of rates applicable to intra-state traffic in the 
district on the same level it had found not unreasonable for 
interstate traffic. 

The shippers’ reply to the carrier motion was prepared by 
Walter, Burchmore, and Belnap and filed with the Commission 
September 21, after its approval by a committee of protesting 
shippers headed by W. J. Hammond, traffic manager, Inland 
Steel Company, at a meeting September 18 (see Traffic World, 
September 19, p. 606). 

“The findings of the Commission,” says the shippers’ reply, 
referring to the decision in the switching case, “are based 
solely on a cost study which the report of the Commission itself 
shows is of no probative effect and constitutes no basis for a 
finding that the proposed rates will be just and reasonable.” 

In enumerating reasons for denial of the carrier motion, the 
reply points out that, in its decision, the Commission made com- 
parisons between the rates charged in the Chicago switching 
district and those prescribed by it for application to the line- 
haul movement of certain commodities in the southwest. In 
so doing, the Commission, in its decision, said: “The record 
contains no evidence to indicate that it costs less to handle 
traffic by switch engine than by road engine for road hauls of 
similar distances,” and “it will be enlightening to compare the 
rates under suspension with line-haul rates prescribed for low- 
grade commodities for similar average loads and distances.” 
Such a procedure, says the reply, is clearly inconsistent 


Why the Pound 
Sterling Had 
Sinking Spells 
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with the law. “The Commission must have a record not merely 
devoid of evidence, but containing affirmative evidence to sus- 
tain its findings.” 

Further, it is asserted that one of the conditions essential 
for the issuance of an order under section 13 of the act, requir- 
ing intrastate rates to be increased to the level of the proposed 
interstate rates, is a showing of the revenue effect of the rates 
prescribed for interstate traffic as compared to the effect of the 
same rates applied to intrastate traffic. The record contains no 
such showing, according to the document filed on behalf of the 
shippers. 

Decisions of the state regulatory bodies, in which they re- 
fused to allow increases in the rates applicable to traffic wholly 
within their respective states, it is stated, “show why they 
can not accept the cost study which was the only justification 
offered by the carriers for increasing their switching revenue 
some $3,000,000 annually.” 

A decent consideration for the opinion of the other tribunals, 
says the reply, requires that the Commission give careful 
weight not only to their decisions, but to the reasons for those 
decisions. 

In their motion, previously filed with the Commission, the 
carriers asked that the interstate regulatory body require the 
establishment of rates for application to traffic wholly within 
Illinois or Indiana on the same basis as, and concurrent with, 
the rates found not unreasonable for interstate traffic, citing 
the fact that, under its order of May 11, 1927, the Commission 
had instituted a general investigation of rates on all traffic 
within the district, as well as the relationship between the rates 
applicable to interstate and intrastate traffic. 

Shippers generally favor an “all-commodity” basis, it is 
pointed out, which, according to the carriers, means that the 
rates should be the same throughout the entire district, irrespec- 
tive of whether the movement is wholly within one state or is 
interstate. The evidence presented at the hearings, according 
to the carriers’ motion, showed both state and interstate ship- 
ments were handled in the same trains, over the same tracks, 
and through the same yards. 

Establishment of a different level of rates on shipments 
moving in interstate traffic than applies to those intra-state in 
nature would create undue preference and prejudice as between 
the two classes of traffic, it is asserted. The hearings were 
held on a cooperative basis, it was pointed out, representatives 
of the Illinois and Indiana commissions having sat with the 
Commission representatives. 

Appropriate orders “to prevent undue and unreasonable 
advantage, preference and prejudice between persons and lo- 
calities in intra-state commerce, on the one hand, and inter- 
state commerce and foreign commerce, on the other hand,” are 
requested. 


PRACTICES OF RAILROADS 


New England railroads, in the initial hearings, at Boston, 
Mass., on September 15, and the four following days, in Ex 
Parte 104, part 2, terminal services of the carriers, held by 
Director W. P. Bartel, director of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Service, and Examiner C. M. Bardwell, had traffic, tariff and 
operating witnesses explain their terminal services. Alfred G. 
Hagerty and Riley A. Gwynn, Commission examiners, appeared 
for the Commission to cross examine the witnesses. There was 
little cross examintion. Representatives of the Commission, 
seemingly, found nothing in the practices of the New England 
carriers requiring detailed explanation on account of any ap- 
pearance of irregularity. 

One of the facts brought out was that sometimes the Bangor 
& Aroostook absorbed the diversion charge of a connection 
because it had induced the consignee to divert a car so that the 
Bangor & Aroostook would obtain some part of the haul. 

Generally speaking, the testimony developed that the New 
England railroads made few allowances to shippers or to in- 
dustrial railroads and that they exacted switching charges for 
cars moved by locomotive more times than required by their 
tariffs in connection with line-haul rates. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD IMPROVEMENTS 


The Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis is making 
extensive improvements in the Illinois section of the district. 
Besides rearranging its rail terminals on a big scale to fit in 
with the expansion program, it will construct a new passenger 
station in East St. Louis. 

The work which the Terminal Railroad has under way and 
that which the city of St. Louis will do with the monetary ad- 
vances from the Terminal Railroad will approximate $4,000,000. 
The improvements will not only facilitate the operation of 
passenger equipment and reduce costs in this feature of the 
service, but will also enable similar results in the movement 
of freight traffic. 















September 26, 1931 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Apples 


No. 23929, George Bell vs. C. & E. I. et al. By division 3. 
Rate charged, one carload, apples, Jackson, Tenn., to Clinton, 
Ind., having had origin at Hart, Mich., inapplicable. Applicable 
rate, 71.5 cents, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 48 cents. 
Demurrage charges assessed inapplicable to the extent they 
exceeded $8. Reparation of $113.61 awarded. 


Field Seeds and Feed 


No. 24129. J. G. Peppard Seed Co. vs. T. & P. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Dismissed. Complainant’s memorandum of facts did 
not comply with the rules of practice governing shortened pro- 
cedure cases in that no affidavit or oath was attached. No 
effort, the report said, was made to meet that objection when 
it was offered by the railroads. Report said oral hearing re- 
quested by complainant was not needed, saying that the defects 
should have been corrected by amendments. 


Wheat 


No. 24189, Blaker Milling Co. vs. Missouri Pacific. By divi- 
sion 3. Rates charged, wheat, Elmo, Salina and Lindsborg, 
Kan., to Pleasanton, Kan., there milled in transit into flour and 
feed and the products forwarded to St. Louis and Annapolis, 
Mo., inapplicable. Applicable rates, flour, Elmo to St. Louis 
and Annapolis, 31 and 37.5 cents, respectively; applicable rate, 
feed, Salina and Lindsborg to Annapolis, 35.5 cents. Reparation 
awarded. 

Tank Material 


No. 21007, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works vs. C. R. I. & P. 
et al. By division 3. Rate, iron and steel tank material, 
knocked down, Washington Heights, Ill., to Casper, Wyo., un- 
reasonable to extent it exceeded 90 cents. Present rate not 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Apples and Pears 


No. 23329, Butte Fruit & Produce Co., Inc., vs. N. P. By 
division 3. Upon reconsideration, finding in former report, 171 
I. C. C. 100, that rate collected on a mixed carload of apples 
and pears, Kennewick, Wash., to Butte, Mont., was inapplicable 
and that applicable rate was not unreasonable modified. Find- 
ing that rule 240 surcharge of $12 a car applicable on the ship- 
ment initially iced but not reiced in transit was unreasonable 
reversed. Rate applicable found to have been $1.045 composed 
of an arbitrary of 28.5 cents to Spokane, minimum 26,000 
pounds, and a commodity rate of 76 cents, minimum 31,000 
pounds beyond. Applicable rate unreasonable to extent mini- 
mum weight in connection with factor beyond Spokane exceeded 
24,000 pounds. Reparation of $34.98 awarded. Assailed rate 
found unreasonable for future to extent that factor from Spo- 
kane to Butte might exceed the contemporaneous applicable 
fifth class rate from and to the same points, minimum 24,000 
pounds. New rate to be made effective not later than Decem- 
ber 21. 

Anthracite Coal 


No. 23533, Franklin Park Hay & Grain Co. vs. L. & N. E. 
et al. By division 3. Rates, anthracite coal, prepared sizes, 
Pennsylvania anthracite regions to Franklin Park, Mass., not 
unjustly discriminatory or in violation of long and short haul of 
section 4, but unduly prejudicial to Franklin Park and unduly 
preferential of Revere, Mass., to extent they exceeded or may 
exceed those contemporaneously applicable to Revere. Repara- 
— denied. New rates to be effective not later than December 
21, 

Vinegar 


No. 23829, M. Steffen & Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, vinegar, in bulk in barrels, Coloma, Mich., to 
certain destinations in Wisconsin not unreasonable, but unduly 
prejudicial to complainant and unduly preferential of competing 
shippers to extent that the rates from Coloma bear, or may bear, 
a greater percentage relation to the corresponding first-class 
rates than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic from Alton, Neoga, Olney and Valley City, Ill., and St. 
Louis, Mo., to the destinations considered bear to the first-class 
rates concurrently in effect from the latter point to the same 
destination. New rates to be effective not later than Decem- 
ber 21. ; 

Tobacco 


No. 23906, Dixon-Buchan Tobacco Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Rate, unmanufactured tobacco, carloads, 
Lumberton, N. C., to Mullins, S. C., applicable. 


Ground. Feldspar 


No. 23983, Knox Porcelain Corporation vs. Black Mountain 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rate, ground feldspar, Cane 
Branch, N. C., to Knoxville, Tenn., not unreasonable. 
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Lubricating Oil 
No. 24126, Quaker State Oil Refining Co. of California vs. 
Pacific Electric et al., No. 24498, Standard Oil Co. of California 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and No. 24511, Shell Oil Co. vs. Same. 


By division 3. Dismissed. Rate, petroleum lubricating oil, 
points in Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, to destinations in California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah and Washington not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Molding Sand 


No. 23416, Crane Enamelware Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By di- 
vision 3. Rates, molding sand, points in New York to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., inapplicable in part. Certain rates found unrea- 
sonable. Rate of $5.40 a net ton, Aqueduct, Saratoga Springs 
and Schuylerville applicable; prior to November 25, 1928, the 
rate of $5.40 was applicable from Elnora, Mechanicville, Sche- 
nectady and Ushers; after that date the applicable rate from the 
last four named points of origin to Chattanooga was $6.15. Ap- 
plicable rate of $6.15 unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or 
may exceed $5.85. Reparation awarded. New rate to be estab- 
lished not later than December 21. Commissioner Lee concurred. 


Citrus Fruits 


No. 22989, Southern Fruit Distributors, Inc., et al. vs. A. G. S. 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, citrus fruit, producing 
points in Florida to destinations in states east of Mississippi not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Commission said that dis- 
astrous effects of the presence of the Mediterranean fruit fly ap- 
peared to be of a temporary nature and that the depression in 
the Florida citrus fruit industry was not shown to have been 
more serious than that in other industries. 


Glass Bottles, Etc. 


No. 23786, W. & W. Pickle & Canning Co. vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L. et al., and a sub-number, Same vs. B. & O. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Rates, glass bottles, jars, and jelly glasses, carloads, 
Winchester, Ind., Connellsville and Washington, Pa., and Grafton, 
W. Va., to Montgomery Ala., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 38 per cent of first class rates prescribed in Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, and supplemental re- 
ports. Reparation awarded to the following bases: In the case 
of unrouted shipments and of shipments routed by the shippe 
over routes less than 15 per cent longer than the shortest exist 
ing route over which carload traffic could be moved without 
transfer of lading, use the shortest existing route (of which 
the originating carrier was the initial carrier) over which 
carload traffic could be moved without transfer of lading; and 
in the case of shipments routed by the shipper which exceed 
by 15 per cent or more the shortest existing route use the dis- 
tance over the route designated by the shipper unless the dis- 
tance over the route of movement is less, in which case use 
the latter. Chairman Brainerd, concurring, said he thought that 
reparation should be awarded to the same basis on all ship- 
ments. 

High Explosives 

No. 23894, Union Explosives Co. vs. N. & W. et al. By 
division 3. Rate, high explosives, carloads, Emporium, Pa., to 
Welch and Caples, W. Va., unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded $1.75. Reparation of $123.71 awarded. 


Bathtubs, Etc. 


No. 23958, C. S. Jahns vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. By division 
3. Rates, enameled-iron bathtubs, in straight or mixed carloads 
with enamened-iron drinking fountains, lavatories and/or sinks, 
Monaca, Pa., to Ft. Worth, Tex., unreasonable prior to July 14, 
1928, to the extent they exceeded $1.61. Reparation of $393.40 
awarded. 

Tank Material 

No. 23996, Maloney Tank Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 5. Dismissed. Complaint alleging that 
charges collected, shipments of tank material, carloads, Gary, 
Ind., to Panhandle, Tex., Seminole, Okla., Rawlins, Wyo., Smack- 
over, Ark., Denver, Colo., and Kevin, Mont., were inapplicable 
found barred by the limitations of section 16 (3) (d) of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

Steel Tanks, Etc. 

No. 24101, Skelly Oil Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. By division 
5. Rates, steel tanks, knocked down, carloads, Seminole and 
Kellyville, Okla., to Pyote, Tex., unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 84 and 85 cents, respectively, minimum 40,000 pounds. 
Rate, fence material, Burkburnett, Tex., to El Dorado, Kan., 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 72 cents, minimum 36,000 
pounds. Reparation of $193.55 awarded. 


Evaporated Milk 


No. 24170, Pet Milk Co. vs. Canadian National et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Rate sought to be collected, on carload, 
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evaporated milk, Coopersville, Mich., to Hillen Station, Balti- 
more, Md., not unreasonable. 
Vinegar 

No. 23843, Gregory-Robinson-Speas, Inc., et al. vs. A. G. S. 
et al. By division 5. Dismissed. Rates, vinegar, Rogers, Ark., 
to points in southeast, not unreasonable. Commissioner Farrell 
dissented. 

Rye Grass Seed 


No. 23813, Arizona Seed & Floral Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 3. Reparation awarded on finding rates, 
rye grass seed, points in Oregon and San Francisco, Calif., to 
Phoenix, Ariz., unreasonable to extent they exceeded 82.5 cents 
from points in Oregon and 64.5 cents from San Francisco. Com- 
missioner Lee dissented. 


Shipping Packages 
No. 23435, the Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. C. of Ga. 
et al. By division 5. Reparation of $72.75, with interest, 
awarded on finding inapplicable charges on mixed carloads of 
wooden fruit and vegetable baskets and crate material, Paoli, 
Ind., to Albany, Ga. Applicable charges those resulting from 
use of a minimum of 3,600 pounds. 


Buttermilk, Condensed 


No, 23076, Dawe’s Dry Milk Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 5, written by Commissioner Mahaffie.. Dismissed. Rates, 
condensed buttermilk (condenso), Denver, Colo., to destinations 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Missouri, not unreasonable. 


Fresh Peaches 


No. 22969, State of New York, Department of Agriculture 
and Markets, et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. By division 3. Rates, 
fresh peaches, points in New York to destinations in official 
territory, exclusive of Wisconsin, including St. Louis, Mo., and 
Louisville and Lexington, Ky., found unreasonable to extent 
they exceed or may exceed 60 per cent of the corresponding 
first class rates prescribed in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 
164 I. C. C. 314, minimum 20,000 pounds. The same groupings 
of origin points should prevail under this adjustment as will 
obtain in connection with the class rate adjustment. Order 
for future requires establishment of rates in accord with the 
findings on or before the effective dates of the rates which 
shall be established in accordance with the findings in the 
eastern class rate investigation. 


Petroleum 


No. 24195, Powerine Co. vs. Belt Railway of Chicago et al. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, petroleum, lubricating oil, 
Cleveland, O., and Coraopolis, Pa., to Denver, Colo., not un- 
reasonable. 

Potatoes 

No. 24061 J. C. Famechon Co. vs. G. N. et al. By division 
5. Dismissed. Claim for reparation based on inapplicability of 
rate charged on potatoes, Foreston, Minn., to Manila, Ark., 
barred. Commissioner Farrell dissented. 


CENTRAL OF ARKANSAS ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, in Finance No. 8546, Central Railway Co. 
of Arkansas abandonment, has authorized the applicant to 
abandon its entire line, 6.92 miles long, in Yell county, Ark. 
Objection to abandonment was made by the Standard Oil Co. 
of Louisiana, which has storage tanks at Plainview, station on 
the line, and a resident of Plainview. The road was built to 
serve the Fort Smith Lumber Co., which abandoned operations 
in 1928, on account of the depletion of its timber holdings. 
Plainview and Ola, two towns on the line, began losing popu- 
lation when the timber operations came to an end. The road 
has been losing about $700 a month. The company offered its 
line to the Rock Island and the Subiaco, its connections, but 
they were not interested. It offered to sell the line at its esti- 
mated salvage value of $15,000. The Commission’s certificate 
provides for the sale of the line to anyone who will continue 
operations, the price to be the fair salvage value. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Finance No. 8276. In the matter of application of Sacramento 
Northern. Sacramento Northern asks rehearing and reargument be- 
fore entire Commission, after decision by division four. 

No. 10515, Raleigh Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, Seaboard Air Line et al. Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, Sea- 
board Air Line and Norfolk Southern ask vacation of order. 

No. 23640, rates on petroleum and petroleum products within state 
of Montana and cases grouped therewith. Defendant, C. & N. W., 
asks elimination from requirements of order, and that Commission 
grant such other and further relief as to it may seem just and equit- 
able in premises. 

No. 22362, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. B. & C. 
et al. Southern carriers, defendants, ask postponement of effective 
date of findings and order. 

No. 21585, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. A. & R. et al., 
and No. 23030, West Virginia Brick Co. vs. A. S. et al. Defendants 
ask postponement of effective date of Commission’s orders. 
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No. 21982, John Becker Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and 
No. 22361, Acme Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complain- 
ants ask reopening, reconsideration and/or rehearing. 

No. 17000, part 9, rate structure investigation, live stock, western 
district rates. Kansas Live Stock Association, Wichita Live Stock 
Exchange Assn., Wichita Union Stock Yards Co., and Wichita Cham- 
ber of Commerce, ask reconsideration and modification of Commission’s 
order or reopening for further hearing and argument. 

No. 17432, Marion M. Carnes vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
asks reconsideration or rehearing. 

No. 22114, Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Complainant asks division 3, to reopen case to take further evidence. 

No. 24493, Hardwood Export Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al. De- 
= ask that complainants be required to file a bill of par- 
iculars. 

No. 23968, Whitaker Battery Supply Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant asks modification in finding of fact. 

No. 20262, Higginbotham-Bartlett Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & S. 
F. et al., and cases grouped therewith, and No. 19853, Artesia Alfalfa 
Growers’ Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and cases grouped 
— Defendants ask reopening, rehearing, and/or reconsidera- 

on. 

No. 15806, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & R. et al. Inter- 
a Florida Railroad Commission asks reconsideration and reargu- 
ment. 

No. 22406, C. J. Baldwin Produce Co. et al. vs. T. & N. O. et al., 
No. 19112, Kansas City Produce Co. et al. vs. B. S. L. & W., No. 19347, 
Pruitt Commission Co. et al. vs. G. H. & S. A. et al., and No. 15338, 
Gugenheim-Goldsmith Co. et al. vs. G. H. & S. A. et al. Pruitt Com- 
mission Co., Inc., asks permission to substitute Pruitt Commission 
Co., Inc., as complainant in lieu of present complainants, Edwin 
Lamm and R. T. Pruitt, partners, trading as Pruitt Commission Co. 

No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern Rate cases. Rates 
on sulphuric acid from Bartlesville, Okla., to Coffeyville, Kan. F. A. 
Leland, chairman, Southwestern Freight Bureau, asks for approval 
under finding 27 of publication in S. W. L. Tariff 151, Johanson’s 
I. C. C. 2008, of an item covering sulphuric acid. 

No. 17000, part 9, rate structure investigation, live stock, western 
district rates. Amarillo Chamber of Commerce, Amarillo Board of 
City Development, Amarillo Cotton Oil Co. and Western Stock Yards 
Co. ask rehearing or reargument or reconsideration or modification 
of Commission’s decision, so as to permit and require application 
of stocker and feeder rates into market points in the southwest, and 
state of Iowa, Iowa Cooperative Live Stock Shippers, Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association and Iowa Sheep & Wool Growers’ Association 
ask rehearing, reargument and/or reconsideration of decision at 
least in so far as it fixes rates, charges, rules and regulations, be- 
tween stations in Missouri River markets-Chicago territory, and for 
a postponement of effectiveness of decision and order at least in 
that territory. 

No. 22948, Alex Getz Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Complain- 
ants ask rehearing and reconsideration, and request that report and 
findings of division 3 be set aside. 

No. 21294, Thomas S. Smith & Co. et al. vs. C. & A. et al. Com- 
plainants and interveners, in a third petition, ask for rehearing and 
reopening and/or for reconsideration by and before entire Commis- 
sion. 

No. 24697, American Cotton Cooperative Association vs. A. & S. 
et al. Defendants ask dismissal of complaint. 

No. 23741, Leland G. Banning vs. B. & O. et al., No. 23825 (and 
Sub. 1), Linton Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Complainants ask re- 
consideration upon record as made of decision rendered by division 3. 

No. 22362, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. B. & C. 
et al. Official classification lines defendants, ask postponement of 
effective date of Commission’s order. 

No. 24684, Suttie-Peckham Co., a partnership consisting of J. C. 
Suttie and H. K. Peckham, vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, one of defendants, asks dismissal of complaint. 

No. 19594, transfer of freight within St. Louis and E. St. Louis 
by dray and truck for and on behalf of railroads, and 1. & S. 2934, 
and 1st supplement, off-track station and constructive receipt and 
delivery of freight at St. Louis, Mo., and E. St. Louis, Ill. St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce asks rehearing. 

No. 15841, William Kelly Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. and No. 
22336, C. B. Seldomridge vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant in No. 
22336, asks modification of Commission’s order in No. 15841 and re- 
lated cases decided July 28, 1931. 

No. 17936, In re refrigeration charges on fruits, vegetables, berries 
and melons from south. Growers’ & Shippers’ League of Florida ask 
reopening of proceeding and for such further investigation as may 
be necessary as a basis for the issuance of an order directing re- 
spondents to establish just and reasonable standard refrigreation 
charges on fruits, vegetables, berries and melons from shipping points 
in Florida to points in central freight association territory, including 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh zone. 


Complainant 


TEMPORARY VEGETABLE TARIFFS 


The Commission, by means of a supplemental order in No. 
16939, Railroad Commissioners of the State of Florida vs. A. & 
R. et al., and the cases joined with it, has modified its order of 
July 28, so as to permit the carriers to establish rates on vege- 
tables from Florida, on or before October 26, by means of tables 
whereby shippers may convert the rates on citrus fruits into 
rates on vegetables, the rates ordered in No. 16939 being related 
to the rates on citrus fruit. The tariffs instead of being in the 
usual form will be conversion tables, which, according to the 
carriers, will make rates in substantial conformity with those 
ordered. 

This resort to temporary form rates was permitted by the 
Commission on the representation of the carriers that they 
could not get their regular tariffs into shape for making them 
effective on October 26, as ordered, but that they could file the 
conversion tables, enabling shippers to make calculations which 
would show the new rates. The tables are to be used in making 
rates to destinations embraced in Glenn’s I. C. C. A-727. The 
carriers said that they could have regular form tariffs ready 
so as to make them effective December 26 upon statutory notice. 
The temporary tariffs are to be subject to protest as provided 
by law. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAND RATES 


With a view to uniformity, Examiner Burton Fuller, in Indus- 
trial Sand Cases, 1930 (not numbered), has proposed that the 
Commission require rates on industrial sand in official terri- 
tory to be made in accordance with three scales, applied in the 
manner indicated in provisions stated under the scale. Under 
the generic title herein used Fuller treated sixteen complaints 
that had not been acted upon in any way before they were 
assigned to him, eighteen cases that had been decided but had 
been reopened for further treatment in this proceeding and 
eighteen cases in which examiners had made proposed reports. 
Present rates, Fuller says, should be found unreasonable. 

The scales proposed are complicated and do not lend them- 
selves to description in general terms. They apply to a maxi- 
mum distance of 1,500 miles. Arbitraries are stated for hauls 
or parts of hauls within New England. The cases were heard 
jointly with the Pennsylvania commission. The scales are based 
on the West Penn and Buckland scales, used in other sand 
cases. 

Industrtial sand is described as that primarily adapted and 
used for glass making and for molding, abrasive, fire and fur- 
nace, and filter purposes. Fuller said the rates were not on any 
uniform or consistent basis either as to level or commodity 
description and were considerably higher than the rates on com- 
mon sand, that is, sand primarily adapted and used as the fine 
aggregate in concrete for road and building construction. Parties 
to the proceedings, including the carriers, producers and users 
of industrial sand, the examiner said, were generally agreed that 
uniform bases of rates should be provided for the future on 
industrial sand within the territory, which produced about 86 
per cent of the sand of that sort produced in the country. He 
said that practically all of the industrial sand moved by rail 
except for some movement by water on the Great Lakes and 
the Hudson River. 

Under the circumstances presented in these cases, Fuller 
said the rates on ground or pulverized sand, silica, clay, flint and 
tripoli varieties of industrial sand should not exceed 16 per cent 
of first class. The rates on naturally bonded molding sand, in 
box cars, he said, should not exceed 13 per cent of first class, 
with the rates stated in cents a net ton, thus permitting a more 
regular gradation than the column 13 scale. 


The Central of New Jersey, the examiner said, opposed the 
imposition of any distance scale on sand and gravel on the 
ground that such imposition would deprive carriers of a very 
large part of this traffic either by compelling certain shippers to 
go out of business entirely or by forcing traffic now moving 
by rail to seek cheaper truck or water transportation. 

“Nothing in the report or order in these proceedings,” said 
Fuller, “should be construed as approving increases in present 
rates which are actually necessary to meet water or truck com- 
petition. This expression, together with the authorization of 
reasonable group and differential adjustments, should remove 
the objection of this defendant.” 

By agreement of the parties, the report said, further hear- 
ing in the reopened cases was limited to rates for the future. 
Fuller said that the Commission should dispose of the cases, 
mentioned in the body of the report only by number, by finding 
as follows: 


; The Commission should find that the interstate rates assailed 
in Nos. 17817 (Sub-No. 1) and 22907 to the Chicago district are not 
unreasonable. The Commission should further find that the other 
rates assailed in these proceedings on sand, other than ground or 
pulverized, are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed or may exceed the bases set forth in Appendix H 
to this report, which bases it should find to be reasonable, non- 
prejudicial and nondiscriminatory for the future. The Commission 
should further find that the rates assailed on ground or pulverized 
sand, silica, clay, and flint are, and for the future will be unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceed or may exceed rates made on 
the column 16 basis prescribed in the Eastern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion 164 I. C. C. 314, 171 I. C. C. 481 subject to a carload minimum 
of 60,000 pounds. Attention of defendants is directed to the fact 
that, in order to maintain the relationship prescribed in St. Louis 
Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 96 I. C. C. 421, no higher 
rates than column 16 rates should be established as proportional 
rates from St. Louis, Mo., on tripoli originating at Seneca, Mo. In 
No. 15833 the Commission should affirm its former findings except it 
should find the rates assailed from Ottawa and Utica, Ill., to Keokuk, 
Ia., are, and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial to Keokuk and 
unduly preferential of Burlington, Ia., and Quincy, IIl., to the extent 
that they are less favorable to Keokuk, as compared with Burlington 
and Quincy, than would result from the bases prescribed herein. 
The Commission should further find that the rates assailed in 
Nos. 21091, 20554, 20803, 22053, 23377 and 23560, and the rates assailed 
in No. 23226 to destinations in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wis- 
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consin, were unreasonable since July 10, 1929, to the extent that 
they exceeded rates based on 120 per cent of the single-line West 
Penn scale, as extended in Scale I in Appendix H of this report, 
plus 24 cents for joint-line hauls; that the rates assailed in No. 
23226 to other destinations were unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded rates based on 140 per cent of the Buckland scale 
as extended in Scale II in Appendix H, plus 28 cents for joint-line 
hauls; that the rate assailed in No. 22338 was unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded 280 cents; that the rate assailed in No. 23575 
was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 195 cents; that_the 
rates assailed in Nos. 22476, 21849, 21553, 20733, 21133 and 21133 (Sub- 
No. 1) 20828, 22289, 21383, 21136 and 21396 were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded 6634 per cent of the contemporaneous 
first-class rates from the same origins to the same destinations; 
that the rates assailed in Nos. 17272, 17272 (Sub-No. 1), 17272 (Sub- 
No. 2), 17338, 17822, 16250, 17060, 22098, 21486, 23340 and 23897 were 
not unreasonable; that the applicable rate on the shipments covered 
by No. 23912 from September 24, 1927, to December 31, 1928, was 24.5 
cents per 100 pounds, and that the applicable rates assailed in that 
proceeding were not unreasonable. Complainants and interveners 
seeking reparation in the cases in which the rates are found un- 
reasonable or inapplicable in the past should comply with Rule V 
of the Rules of Practice, supporting their statements by affidavits 
that the shipments not covered by the evidence at the hearings 
were received and the charges thereon paid and/or borne by them. 


The scales or bases of rates on industrial other than ground 
or pulverized and arbitraries, in cents a net ton, and instruc- 
tions for their use, shown in appendix H, follow: 


BASES OF RATES PRESCRIBED ON INDUSTRIAL SAND 
(Other than ground or pulverized sand) 


Secale I SecaleII Scale III 

Distances Cents Cents Cents 
Ff TT ee re ee 60 60 80 
15 miles and over Dighaetsketesseseesaws 60 60 90 
20 miles and over | Eee eae a 60 70 90 
25 miles and over eee ee 70 70 100 
40 miles and over _ SRE re ee 70 80 100 
60 miles and over Ci cvakeecdsloseeaenen te 80 90 110 
80 miles and over — rrr ee rere 90 100 120 
100 miles and over Ph kétucesseedebaneewes 100 110 130 
ee. Serre ere reer 110 120 140 
Be CD BE OE. BAD koe coc vcwcntsicccece 120 130 150 
Ree DE GE COR Blak oc eves eceseeeesen 130 140 160 
Be SN I WE REG os dccasccesocsesanes 140 150 170 
ee, Seer 150 160 180 
Bee MOG GEE GUOE FeO ko ssc cccvcvcenvsncess 160 160 190 
ee SD OE SE Bi ken csccscccesieeeses 160 170 190 
ee Pe Bs 6-0:60.00 0 cb 0082s ceeens 170 170 200 
ey Se ee  . , Ub o s:406e0cd anes ee8 eens 170 180 200 
Se De BE ib niecsscdevevcewees 180 180 210 
ee Ne GU io ows 06 604.06 564.600005 180 190 210 
> ff fe Prrrerrerr rire ee 190 190 220 
ee ee rere Perr 190 200 220 
ee DI HN DUN Bin over eecwvsccesvecee 200 200 230 
BED ON GU GVEE Be occ cccedcctccccccse 210 210 240 
S00 CATION BNE OVOT Bis cccvvccscesecuce ~- 220 220 250 
a rere Pore rr 230 230 260 
ee ee Serer eee 240 240 260 
ee ae, ee eee 240 240 270 
sl RS ee ere re eee 250 250 270 
STG GREG GME CVG BR ic kev scccccecvccesvs 250 250 280 
Ce WE BU Bb bcc dsiccesascscocces 260 260 280 
SOD SOS BE OVOE GRR. dec ccc cscicvcocseses 260 260 290 
See Ge a oc cbt cccsncwesences 270 270 290 
ee Se hbo varckeenecsonees 270 270 300 
SOW MON GUE GVER  Beeeecccccsctccccccceses 280 280 300 
See CO I GU ein cc ccccsccccedecces 290 290 310 
kg eo ee rrrrrre rrr rrr re 300 300 310 
COD SS GE DURE Bs 6:66 :c 0.00010 066s 000cc0% 300 300 320 
Cl SE BE GORE Bone cccsewsccccenssoees 310 310 320 
a Sarr rrr errr rere 310 310 330 
C40 MIEN GUE OVE  GEB.c.cccccccccccesccccs 320 320 330 
Ce We BD Bn bo 00.060cbescceceve 320 320 340 
OTe SRE DRE in 00 0:5 68s esscccetaces 330 330 340 
yi Pe ae | Seerererrer rere rere 330 330 350 
ok. lS ler ere 340 340 350 
Tae Ce EE Fok onc cs ce cveseecesee 360 360 360 
ZOD CEOS GEE GVOE TiO e cer csvvccveccveseges 370 370 370 
ee ee er a ee 380 380 380 
Cee Mee BUG DUET Bae i ccc ccccccsiscscceces 390 390 390 
De We OU GUE Boca co vccctecescesiaes 400 400 400 
ee ee na 50 9:5 00 haa wenevecses 410 410 410 
ae a 420 420 420 
LORD MATES GRE OVER Fie oc ccccsccccvcetvcces 430 430 430 
Ae Ce BN GORE Bebe c ce sccccccvacseses 440 440 440 
Ae Te Ne IED Es 6 kis ou 6905s cscccewecse 450 450 450 
eR ee eo ek er rrr 460 460 460 
1,180 miles Gnd OVOP 1,140... ccccccccoces er 470 470 470 
K- Fe Ee ee Arr ere ree 480 480 480 
se FE eS errr 490 490 490 
Se ee SE I Bs oo 6s dee céawececee 500 500 500 
ee ee ee ee err re 510 510 510 
De GINED BEG OVOP DB te ic occ cicccesccccvsces 520 520 520 
1,630 GaileS BOE OVET 1,800. occ ccccccceccsecsccse OOO 530 530 
De I Ie ND DB 6 66 oo es ccc ccaccanass 540 540 540 
T.BG0 MES GEG OVE Tein kc ccécctsseccessce. OO 550 550 

ARBITRARIES 
Except for hauls partly or wholly within New England, rates 


shown above beyond 700 miles under Scales I and II and for all 
distances under Scale III are for both single and joint-line applica- 
tion, and joint rates for lesser distances under Scales I and II are 
to be made by adding 20 cents for distances up to 350 miles and 
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10 cents for distances of 351 to 700 miles, provided that the haul 


from Tatesville, Pa., to destinations on the Pennsylavnia Railroad 
shall be treated as a single line. 

For hauls partly or wholly within New England, the rates shall 
be the ‘same for both single and joint-line application but the follow- 
ing arbitraries may be added for the haul or portion of the haul 
within New England: 


RT eee eee IT ae eT Te 30 cents 
ee ern er ra 35 cents 
2 rrr err rere rr rrr rrr re 40 cents 
A DS 6 dis. od setecde sede stdense wee nnncenwneees 45 cents 
IIS © icin PO ciilas onideo waren a beaded ae WSs eww aw Ie 50 cents 


On traffic from origins in New York and New Jersey to destina- 
tions in New England through New York Harbor, there may be added 
to the rates as above constructed an arbitrary not exceeding 70 cents 
for the movement through the harbor. 


COMPUTATION OF DISTANCES 
Distances shall be computed over the shortest routes over which 
traffic may move without transfer of lading, provided that the shortest 
single-line distances shall be used in connection with the single-line 
rates under Scales I and II, and the shortest joint-line distances in 
connection with the joint-line rates under Scales I and II. 


GROUP AND DIFFERENTIAL ADJUSTMENTS 
Reasonable group and differential adjustments may be main- 


tained, provided the average rate under each adjustment shall not. 


be higher than if made under the scale, and, provided, further, that 
this shall not be construed as authorizing the inclusion of the 
Mapleton and Hancock-Berkeley Springs districts in a single group 
in connection with Scale II for distances less than 700 miles, and that 
in connection with the other rates prescribed the Mapleton district 
shall be accorded a differential under the Hancock-Berkeley Springs 
disrict not less than 50 per cent of the difference under the scale to 
all destinations or destination groups to which the former is over 
100 miles less distant than the latter. 


COMMODITY AND ORIGIN APPLICATION 


Scale II shall apply on high silica sand (containing not less than 
95 per cent silica), in open top cars, and on core sand, in open top 
cars, from origins on and east of a north and south line drawn 
through Cumberland, Md. 

Scale I shall apply on high silica sand (containing not less 
than 95 per cent silica) in open top cars, and on core sand, in open 
top cars, from origins west of the line just described, on other 
sand, in open top cars, from Michigan City and Willow Creek, Ind., 
Bridgman, Sawyer, and Muskegon, Mich., Barr, Bedford, Dundee, 
Geauga Lake, Massillon, Phalanx, and Warwick, Ohio, and Polk, 
= and Utica, Pa., and on gravel, in carloads, from Phalanx, 

io. 

Scale III shall apply on molding (naturally bonded) sand, in open 
top cars and in box cars, and on all other sand (except ground or 
pulverized sand), in box cars. 

MINIMUM WEIGHT 


Ninety per cent of the marked capacity of the car except when 
car is loaded to full visible or cubical capacity actual weight will apply. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Boston Switching District 


No. 24455, Dorchester Board of Trade, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. 
& H. By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Failure of defendant to include 
Neponset station within the switching limits of Boston, Mass., 
not unjustly discriminatory but unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainant and unduly prejudicial of its competitors at Harrison 
square, Harvard street and other stations located in the Bos- 
ton switching limits. Proposes an order requiring removal of 
the undue prejudce. 


Radio Cabinet Minimum 


No. 24417, Sampson Electric Co. vs. Reading Co. et al. By 
Examiner Harold M. Brown. Carload minimum weight, cabinets 
permanently combined with radio loud speakers, Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Chicago, Ill., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 12,000 
pounds subject to Rule 34. Reparation of $229.72 proposed. 


Flue Lining 


No. 24330, Graff-Kittanning Clay Products Co. vs. B. R. & P. 
et al. By Examiner W. G. Butts. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
flue lining, Craigsville, Pa., to destinations in New England and 
trunk line territories, not unreasonable. 


Peaches 


No. 24391, Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., vs. C. & O. 
et al. By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Rate charged, carload, 
peaches, Crozet; Va., to Rocky Mount, N. C., unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded 54 cents at a weight of 25,398 pounds. 
Reparation of $65.74 proposed. 


Creosoted Poles 


No. 24025, Pensacola Creosoting Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner C. Garofalo. Rates, creosoted poles, Pensacola, 
Fla., to points in Texas not unreasonable to some destinations 
but unreasonable as to others. Examiner said Commission 
should find that the rates charged which were in excess of 48.5 
cents were not in violation of the aggregates of intermediates 
part of the fourth section; that the rate of 48.5 cents, collected 
on shipments to Perryton, Waka and Spearman, was not unrea- 
sonable but that on shipments which originated on the L. & N. 
the rates charged were and for the future would be unreasonable 
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to the extent they exceeded or might exceed 52 cents. Proposes 


new rates and reparation. 
Export Strawboard 


No. 23872, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. M. & St. L. et al. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Export rates charged, straw- 
board, not corrugated or indented, Peoria and Mt. Carmel, III., 
to Laredo, Tex., applicable but unreasonable. Applicable rates, 
83 cents from Peoria and 77.5 cents from Mt. Carmel, unreason- 
able in the past and pendente lite to the extent they exceeded 
77 cents; and for the future to the extent they may exceed 25 
per cent of the contemporaneous first class rates. New rates 
and reparation proposed. 











WYOMING CONSTRUCTION 


In a proposed report in No. 23815, Public Service Commis- 
sion of Wyoming vs. C. B. & Q. et al., Examiners Arnold C. 
Hansen and R. R. Molster have recommended dismissal of the 
complaint on a finding that extension of railroads in Fremont 
county, Wyo., by construction of a connecting line between 
Bonneville and Shoshoni, and of a branch line through the U. S. 
Reclamation Service Riverton project to Pavillion, is not shown 
to be required in the interest of public convenience and neces- 
sity. The Public Service Commission of Wyoming alleged that 
the C. B. & Q. and the C. & N. W. had failed and refused to 
provide adequate and reasonable railroad facilities to a large 
area of agricultural and developed oil lands in Fremont county. 
The Secretary of the Interior intervened in support of the com- 
plaint. The examiners ruled against contentions as to the com- 
plainant’s authority to prosecute the complaint, and as to the 
authority of the Commission under the law. 


MIDLAND VALLEY EXCESS INCOME 


In a proposed report in Finance No. 3829, excess income 
of the Midland Valley Railroad Company, Examiner Robert R. 
Hendon has recommended that the Commission find that the 
carrier named had recapturable excess income of $291,476.87, 
accruing as follows: Four months of 1920, $121,985.10; $77,- 
092.99 in 1922, and $92,398.78 in 1923. The excess income was 
caculated on values for rate-making purposes of $15,300,000 in 
1920, $15,700,000 in 1922 and $15,800,000 in 1923. 

The company, in its returns to the Commission, admitted 
an excess income of $19,040 in the four months of 1920, based 
on a valuation of $19,400,556. It claimed a valuation of $20,- 
121,053 in 1922 and $20,315,212 in 1923. The company claimed 
a going concern value of $4,000,000 and necessity for working 
capital of $1,294,853.65 in 1920 and $691,861.78 in 1923. The 
examiner said that a study of its receipts and expenditures 
made it apparent that the road was able to carry on its com- 
mon carrier service operations without the use of an invested 
cash reserve for working capital. Although salaries were in- 
creased and bonuses paid to officers and clerks, the examiner 
said the record did not justify the elimination of any of the 
salary or bonus payments from the operating expenses in the 
recapture years. 

The examiner, however, said that $37,180 paid by the Mid- 
land Valley to the Osage Railway Company, since January l, 
1923, as a $10 a car division, in addition to a regular 15 per 
cent division of the through rate division, later reduced to $5 
a car, should be found excessive, “contrary to honest, efficient 
and economical management of respondent’s road, and amounted 
to an unjustifiable and improper diversion of its net railway 
operating income in the sum of $37,180 for 1928” and should 
be eliminated. 

The Osage was incorporated by officials of the Midland 
Valley, and, according to the report, was a profitable extension 
into oil territory in Oklahoma. The respondent owned and 
operated 380.68 miles and operated 54.85 miles of road, chiefly 
in Oklahoma, in 1923. 


ALTON AND SHORT LINES 


In Finance No. 8658, the case in which the Baltimore & 
Ohio was authorized to acquire control of the Alton Railroad 
Company, the Kansas & Sidell Railroad Company, the Casey & 
Kansas Railroad Company, the Yale Short Line Railroad Com- 
pany, and W. C. Price, I. N. Coolley and Frank T. O’Hair, have 
petitioned the Commission to take action that will lead to the 
acquisition of the lines named by the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The petitioners say that the Baltimore & Ohio in its ap- 
plication proposed and consented to acquire the properties of 
the petitioners in case the Commission should find that the 
same should be continued in operation, that the Commission 
did so find and that the applicant accepted the conditions 
imposed by the Commission and agreed to abide by the order 
of the Commission. The petitioners ask for a hearing for the 
purpose of fixing the commercial value of their properties and 
the terms and conditions of acquisition by the Baltimore & Ohio 
of them, and an order authorizing and directing the Baltimore 
& Ohio to acquire the properties. 
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INCREASED RATE ARGUMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Dayton-Goose Creek Railway Co. vs. United States, 263 U. S. 
456 (44 S. Ct. Rep. 169), in which Chief Justice Taft, among 
other things, said it was clearly unsound to say that the net 
railway operating profit accruing from a whole rate structure 
was not relevant evidence in determining whether the sum of 
the rates was fair, was presented to the Commission and the 
state commissioners by Clyde Brown, counsel for the railroads, 
in the opening argument September 21 in Ex Parte No. 103, in 
the matter of proposed increases in freight rates and charges, 
as applying particularly to the present situation of the railroads 
and their application for authority to increase their freight 
rates and charges 15 per cent. 

Allotments of time for the argument set to be begun on 
September 21 were made two days before that date. Seventy as- 
signments were made. The longest assignment was made to Clyde 
Brown, one day, which the applicant carriers might divide 
among themselves as they saw fit. Three and a half hours were 
allotted to the banks and insurance companies, forty-five minutes 
to the National Industrial Traffic League, an hour and a half for 
a discussion of securities matters for that organization, seventy- 
five minutes to the legal committee of the western state com- 
missions, an equal amount of time to the western state com- 
missions’ economic and statistical committee, ninety minutes to 
farm organization and five minutes to Noah W. Cooper, for 
“Methodist Church of the South.” 

From fifteen to thirty minutes were allotted to individual 
representatives of western state commissions, thirteen in num- 
ber. Some assignments were made to two or more men for a 
definite time, such allocation as might be desired to be made 
among the members of the group, as for instance, to a group of 
three representing the non-ferrous metals industry. 

“While the aggregate time here indicated exceeds one 
week,” said the Commission in connection with the assignments 
of time, “it is hoped that arguments may be concluded by 
Saturday evening.” 

In introductory remarks, Mr. Brown said that, on behalf 
of the carriers, he wished to express appreciation for the prompt 
response on the part of the Commission to the petition of the 
carriers, the expediting of the hearings, and that the carriers 
felt that what had been done by the Commission was fully 
responsive to the requirements of the situation. 

Mr. Brown then proceeded to a discussion of the meaning 
of section 15a of the interstate commerce act, stating that the 
case was based on that section of the law. He said the case 
was a revenue case in which “just and reasonable” were shot 
through with revenue considerations. The transportation act, 
he contended, changed the old law and the old expression of 
“just and reasonable” received a different content. He re- 
ferred to the legislative history of section 15a in support of his 
contention that Congress intended that revenue considerations 
should come into play in the regulation of rates. 


Lack of power on the part of the Commission before 1920 
to deal with rates from a revenue point of view was emphasized 
by Mr. Brown. He pointed out the difficulty of carriers prior 
to 1920 obtaining the benefit of their constitutional right to a 
fair return. In the transportation act, said he, the constitu- 
tional right of a single carrier to a fair return which could 
not as a practical matter be asserted was extended to the group 
as a whole and the Commission received a mandate to render 
the right productive, and that thus railway property as a whole, 
was, by statutory enactment, to be brought effectively within 
the spirit of constitutional protection. Another factor in the 
situation before 1920, he pointed out, was that the Commission 
was handicapped by state rates and that this was corrected 
by the act of 1920. 

Mr. Brown read at length from the Dayton-Goose Creek 
case and indicated he was very fond of it. As to a statement in 
the decision that the recapture provisions were the key provi- 
sion of the whole plan embodied in the act, Commissioner East- 
man asked whether Mr. Brown agreed with that and the latter 
said he did, after explaining that he was expressing his personal 
opinion and not speaking as a representative of the carriers. 

Commissioner Eastman, referring to provisions in section 1 
of the act to the effect that all charges shall be just and rea- 
sonable, asked whether section 15a repealed that part of the 
law. Mr. Brown’s view was that section 15a overlaid section 
‘1 with a superior mandate, and that in a general revenue Case, 
this mandate was to have paramount consideration. In reply 
to another question from Mr. Eastman, he said that if the 
Commission granted the 15 per cent application, it would not 
be prevented from finding a rate unreasonable thereafter and 
awarding reparation. 

In reply to another question by the commissioner, Mr. 
Brown said his position was that section 15a had affected the 
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Commission’s power to prescribe just and reasonable rates. 

In response to questions by Commissioner Farrell, Mr. 
Brown said the question of relationships could be considered 
after the Commission had authorized the general increase of 
15 per cent. His contention was that that was the method 
followed in the increased rate case of 1920 and in the reduced 
rate case of 1922. 

Questioned by Commissioner Porter as to whether the 
Commission did not have a clear discretion to say what remedy 
would produce the desired increase in revenue, Mr. Brown said 
the Commission had an affirmative duty to proceed and effect 
a result that would comply with the statute. 

Commissioner Lewis referred to the judgment of railroad 
traffic officials as to what rates should be increased, and Mr. 
Brown said there was “a place for them,” and indicated that 
their judgment would come into play after the Commission had 
authorized the general increase of 15 per cent, as to the making 
of adjustments deemed necessary. He said he hoped such ad- 
justments would be promptly and circumspectly handled. He 
said none of the traffic should be left out from the 15 per cent 
increase now. If certain classes of traffic were excepted, said 
he, such traffic would obtain a preferred status in all future 
proceedings. He went so far as to say that even if the carriers 
proposed exceptions beforehand from the 15 per cent increase, 
the Commission should not permit them to be made. 

Commissioner Meyer brought up again the question of what 
was legally before the Commission in the proceeding. Mr. Brown 
said the Commission had before it a request for permission to 
increase rates 15 per cent. Asked what was the legal basis 
for what the carriers asked the Commission to do, Mr. Brown 
replied that the revenue needs of the carriers was the funda- 
mental issue. 

Mr. Brown said what the Commission had before it was an 
application to increase rates by filing a blanket supplement. He 
said it would have taken four months to print tariffs carrying 
new rates increased 15 per cent and that therefore the carriers 
had proceeded as they had. He said what the carriers wished 
to know was whether the Commission would permit the pro- 
posed tariffs to go into effect or whether it would suspend them. 
He said the Commission could grant the petition of the carriers 
and that it was not required to reach a final determination of 
the reasonableness of the rates proposed. He said the Com- 
mission could do that later. 

As to a 15 per cent increase not producing a return of 5.75 
per cent, Mr. Brown said the carriers were earning about 2.25 
and that the estimate was that a 15 per cent increase would 
bring in about 4 per cent, and that that represented the carriers’ 
contribution to the economic rehabilitation of the country. He 
did not think that the Commission had been giving full effect 
to section 15a and that therefore there was no reason why it 
could not accept the proposal of the carriers which also would 
fall short of the requirements of section 15a. 

As to railroad credit and railroad securities, Mr. Brown said 
the carriers had not come primarily to save their credit—that 
they came to obtain a part of the fair return to which they were 
entitled and that if they obtained that, they incidentally would 
save their credit. 

Asked by Commissioner Eastman as to the railroads obtain- 
ing increased revenue from increased rates, Mr. Brown said 
he had always had the idea that traffic could bear higher 
charges. He said he did not think that the Commission needed 
to reduce rates in 1922 and that if it had not done so, the rail- 
roads would be in a better position now than they were. 

The brief for the state commissions, said Mr. Brown, did 
not mention the Dayton-Goose Creek case. He said he knew he 
would not find anything in the brief about that case before he 
read it. References to the Hoch-Smith resolution led Mr. Brown 
to say that the Supreme Court had said that the resolution did 
not change existing law. 

As to pooling proposals, Mr. Brown said pooling was for- 
bidden by law except that if the carriers wished to do it the 
Commission might approve it and the bar of illegality would 
be removed. 

The railroads, said Mr. Brown, had brought the Com- 
mission a life preserver and was asking that they be permitted 
to use it. If that were done, he said, great responsibility would 
rest on the carriers. If the Commission did not authorize 
use of the life preserver presented by the carriers, but substi- 
tuted something for it, then he wished it to be understood that 
it was the Commission’s plan and not the carriers’. He said 
the carriers were willing to depend on the doctrine of the 
Dayton-Goose Creek case. 


Western Railroads 


In a presentation in behalf of the railroads of the western 
group, W. F. Dickinson, general solicitor of the Rock Island, 
said that the question in this case was the simple issue as to 
whether the carriers were earning a fair return. His contention 
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was that rates which did not, as a body, afford a fair return 
were unreasonably low. When the level of all the rates was 
in issue, he said, the fair return was the standard by whcih 
the level was to be measured. He said he would not undertake 
to add anything to what Mr. Brown had said as to the meaning 
of section 15a, his intention being merely to emphasize, if 
possible, what had been said. He said that the case was an 
emergency case in the sense of its requiring quick handling 
so as to give the railroads what was intended by section 15a 
soon and not months or years hence. 

Commissioners Aitchison and Meyer asked if the case were 
not one arising under the sixth section. Mr. Meyer said he 
had asked that question a number of times, but that he had 
never obtained an answer. 

“Isn’t it a case under the sixth section in form and under 
section 15a in substance?” asked Commissioner Eastman. Mr. 
Dickinson assented to that. The emergency character of the 
case, he said, was due to the great decrease in the net railway 
operating income of the carriers which thought that the quick- 
est way to obtain relief was to proceed by the method adopted. 
For the carriers to have filed tariffs in regular form and for 
the Commission to have proceeded in regular form, he said, 
would have resulted in the use of months, if not of years, in 
the disposition of a matter requiring immediate and prompt 
attention. 

Going into the history of the railroads in the western group 
between the passage of the Hepburn act and the period of 
federal control, Mr. Dickinson said there was a general decline 
in railroad earnings and all but four or five of the major roads 
went through receiverships. In 1920, he said, Congress made 
the net railway operating income the standard for the rate level 
for railroads, as a whole or in groups, efficiently and economi- 
cally operated. Mr. Dickinson said there was no question about 
the economy and efficiency, especially inasmuch as it had been 
shown that a large part of the inadequate return achieved by 
the railroads resulted from economies rather than large in- 
creases in operating revenue. And yet, he said, the net never 
reached the fair return set by the standard. The highest return 
in the western district, he pointed out, was reached in 1929 
and for the country as a whole in 1926. 

“The fair return required by the law,” he said, “was never 
reached, although in that period the country passed through 
some of the most prosperous years of its history. It seems 
quite evident that if an adequate transportation system is to 
be maintained in times like these the very least government 
officials could do would be to make rates that would yield the 
return set by law in prosperous years else the level will never 
be reached. Rates should be high enough so that they would 
yield in times like these, the rate of return they have given 
in the most prosperous years.” 

Mr. Dickinson said that it was admitted that if rates were 
made to do that there would have to be a 30 per cent increase 
at this time, but he said the railroads thought 15 per cent would 
give them the relief they needed now. Commissioner Farrell 
wanted to know the view of Mr. Dickinson as to whether the 
increase would increase or reduce the net. Commissioner East- 
man wanted to know whether it was the intent of the law that 
if there was a decrease in tonnage there should be an increase 
in rates. 

Railroad traffic managers, Mr. Dickinson said, had no con- 
cern about diversion of tonnage to other forms of transportation. 

“How do we know that?” asked Commissioner Eastman. 
“No railroad traffic man has been on the witness stand to say 
what the view of the traffic departments might be.” 

“I mean they do not fear diversion,’ said Mr. Dickinson. 

“How do we know that? Is there a word of testimony on 
that point in the record?” asked Mr. Eastman. 

“IT mean that if they had gone to the witness stand they 
would have so testified,” said Mr. Dickinson. “I don’t know 
of any testimony by a shipper that is anything other than opin- 
ion testimony about possible diversion. If the railroad traffic 
men had testified their opinions would have been to the con- 
trary.” 

“Is that in the record?” asked Mr. Eastman. 

“George Stuart Patterson, who used to practice before this 
body,” said Mr. Brown, intervening in the colloquy, “once said 
that often the best testimony in the case was given by counsel 
and perhaps this is a case of that sort.” 

Mr. Dickinson said that in his opinion diversion of petro- 
leum from the railroads could not be prevented because, in his 
own view, the railroads could not make rates low enough to 
compete with the pipe line. He said that all the railroads were 
asking was that the Commission, in this case, follow the 
precedent it set in Ex Parte 74 in 1920. 


Security Holders 


Charles E, Hughes, Jr., for the security holders, confining 
himself as he said to the maintenance of railroad credit so 
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that the carriers might maintain an adequate transportation 
system, said that an increase in rates and charges was the only 
remedy for the insufficient return which, as he said, had caused 
the collapse of railroads’ bonds to such an extent that investors, 
not speculators, no longer had the assurance of stability and 
safety of their investments contemplated by the law. Investors, 
he said, demanded safety and stability. They, he said, had 
supposed that the legislation by Congress assured stabiilty. The 
facts that had brought losses to investors threatened to dry 
up the reservoir of money for investment in railroads through 
the destruction of railroad credit. The idea of assuring railroad 
investors of safety and stability, he said, was the genesis of 
section 15a. 

The destruction of the value of railroad securities shown 
of record was great, but he said that anyone who had been 
reading the newspapers knew that the drop in value of over- 
lying and underlying bonds was greater now than when the 
record was made, the drop in value in the underlying securities 
averaging 32 points. To illustrate his point, he called attention 
to a drop in Southern Railway bonds from 126.5 to 84.5; in 
Wabash from 106 to 56, and in Mobile & Ohio from 98 to 35 at 
the time the record was made and to 30 since that time. 

Before the argument was resumed September 22, Chairman 
Brainerd announced that, during the warm weather, the Com- 
mission would relax its rules and permit those who desired to 
do so to take off their coats. This ruling “legalized” a number 
of coat removals made before the chairman made his announce- 
ment, and also induced more removals. 

Mr. Hughes concluded his argument. Answering a question 
asked previously by Commissioner Lewis as to whether the 
collapse of railroad bonds was not due to the depression, Mr. 
Hughes said he thought not and then traced the trend of rail- 
road credit since the enactment of the transportation act and 
pointed out that the railroads had failed to enjoy the return con- 
templated by the law. He insisted it was the underlying condi- 
tions in the last decade that had undermined investor con- 
fidence in railroad bonds rather than the depression. He said 
the railroads had had no opportunity in prosperous times to 
build up a strong financial position. 

Commissioner Farrell inquired whether that was not an 
argument in support of the Commission’s recommendation that 
the recapture provisions of the law be repealed rather than an 
argument in favor of increasing rates in a time of depression. 
Mr. Hughes said it was recognized that recapture had broken 
down but that as to what would have been the facts had the 
carriers earned the fair return contemplated, he could not say. 
He contended that a mere upturn in business with consequent 
picking up in railroad earnings would not solve the crisis in 
railroad credit. He said it had become apparent that “railroad 
bonds are a fair weather security,” and that insurance com- 
panies and similar investors ordinarily did not invest in such 
securities. He argued that confidence of investors in railroad 
securities could be obtained not only through putting up railroad 
earnings, but through action on the part of the government to 
protect the railroads and to see them through. He said the 
transportation act seemed to assure stability, but that the assur- 
ances in the last decade had been largely illusory. He said he 
thought the issue in this case was whether, when stability was 
needed more than ever, any effort was going to be made to 
maintain it. He said the first thing to be done was for the 
Commission to grant the petition of the railroads, not hesitatingly 
or grudgingly, in order to tide them over this depression. 


Emergency Committee 


Grenville Clark, counsel for the emergency committee on 
railroad investments of life insurance companies and mutual 
savings banks and the security holders committee on the rail- 
road emergency, urged that the Commission promptly grant the 
petition of the railroads. He said he did not know what the 
result of that action would be, but that railroad management 
recommended it. He said other things might have been done 
to meet the situation and said the President, for example, might 
have called a special session of Congress to ask a guaranty 
for the railroads. He said those things had not been done, how- 
ever, and the carriers had submitted their proposal. 

Commissioner Farrell raised a question about the railroads 
asking permission to raise all rates 15 per cent, while in other 
instances there were applications of railroads pending for 
authority to reduce rates, and as to whether all rates should be 
increased 15 per cent. Mr. Clark said all rates should be in- 
creased 15 per cent and adjustments made later. . 

As to questions about the form of the carriers’ proposal, 
Mr. Clark said they related to technicalities—that what the 
Commission had before it was the greatest crisis in railroad 
credit ever faced by the country. 

It was the considered and sworn judgment of railroad man- 
agement that rates should be increased 15 per cent, said Mr. 
Clark. He said to reject that judgment was to say that either 
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the managers were acting in bad faith or did not know their 
business. Commissioner Eastman asked as to whether the rail- 
road managers had acted in their own interest or in the interest 
of others. 

Mr. Clark said it had been whispered about that the proposal 
was not the result of the judgment of the railroad managers 
and that that was unqualifiedly false and that the charge had 
been categorically denied in the record. He said he knew what 
was meant—that the banking interests had compelled the rail- 
road managers to file the rate increase petition and to perjure 
themselves. He said the charge was one that was hard to meet 
—that it only could be denied. He said the committees he repre- 
sented were formed after the carriers’ decision to ask for an 
increase had been made. 

In support of his contention that the judgment of railroad 
management that an increase in rates would produce increased 
revenue must be relied upon, Mr. Clark told of a man who 
proposed to manufacture automobiles but that his friends ques- 
tioned that he would make money in the face of competition. 
He said the man could not prove that he would make money 
but that he believed that he would. Asked if the man actually 
had made money, Mr. Clark said he had. Commissioner Farrell 
interjected that he was the fellow whose rates should be 
increased. 

As to objection to raising railroad rates in a period of 
depression, to maintain railroad credit, Mr. Clark said there 
would be no objection to raising taxes to maintain the credit 
of the government and that that would be raising prices in 
a period of depression. He said increasing taxes was increasing 
the price of government. Commissioner Eastman said if taxes 
were increased the burden would be placed where it could best 
be borne. Mr. Clark said that that would be true possibly in 
the long run. He said that next to maintaining the credit of 
the government it was most important that the credit of the rail- 
roads be maintained because of their importance in the economic 
structure of the country. He said there was something grotesque 
about the claim that the people could not bear higher railroad 
charges when they spent about $900,000,000 for cigarettes and 
$500,000,000 for gasoline taxes, annually. He said the Commis- 
sion should resolve any doubt in favor of the judgment of the 
carriers and let them try the plan put forward by them. 

Commissioner Tate asked whether it would not be better 
if the railroads specified the commodities that should take in- 
creases. Mr. Clark thought not. 


Transportation Council 


As to a permanent solution of the railroad problem, Mr. 
Clark proposed the creation of a council in which three mem- 
bers of the Commission, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, representatives of Con- 
gress, and other interests would have membership. Later he 
said shippers sould be represented on the council. This council, 
he said, should undertake to prepare a plan for submission to 
Congress. He proposed that the Commission take the initiative 
in the creation of the council in connection with disposing of 
the pending case. He said the council could consider first 
whether the present law could be made to work and, if so, how; 
the regulation of highway and waterway transportation, and 
possibly the question of revolutionizing the whole rate struc- 
ture. Commissioner Meyer asked whether everything above the 
rails might not be revolutionized, and whether the problem was 
not one of competition in price of the commodity transported 
and the use of the form of transport determined by that com- 
petition, and that therefore the problem might not be reached 
successfully by regulation of the transport agencies. Mr. Clark 
said if the problem could not be reached by regulation, let the 
country know it. He thought, however, there was room for 
each form of transport, assigned to its proper sphere. He said 
that what had happened was that the railroads had passed from 
the stage of having a monopoly to a highly competitive business 
but that investors had bought railroad securities on the basis 
of the railroads having a monopoly. 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 


Andrew H. Brown, of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke briefly as to that chamber’s support of the railroads’ 
petition, and then discussed the brief of the National Industrial 
Traffic League. He said the brief was not what it purported 
to be—that the League had not considered pooling of earnings 
and that yet 45 pages of the brief were devoted to advocacy of 
that policy. 

Commissioner Eastman inquired whether the pooling matter 
was not one to be considered on its merits regardless of who 
advocated it. 

Mr. Brown, however, continued to address himself to the 
question of the brief representing the views of the League. He 
read from the resolution adopted by the executive committee 
of the League providing for participation in the hearing and 
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said there was not a word there that authorized the presentation 
of legal conclusion. He said no fair-minded reader could escape 
the conclusion that the brief was absolutely unauthorized from 
page 65 to the end, and that, moreover, the analysis of facts 
was drawn in a spirit of opposition, regardless of protestations 
of neutrality that he said appeared in at least four places in the 
brief. He said the brief merely represented the views of the 
gentlemen whose names appeared on it. He said there were 
ten pages in the brief devoted to a challenge of the right of 
the Commission to grant the carriers’ petition. He said the 
brief did not represent the views of the League or the executive 
committee. 

Traffic League 


Luther M. Walter, for the National Industrial Traffic League, 
followed Mr. Brown. He said what had been said made it 
unnecessary for him to say some things he had intended to say. 
He said that for the first time in his appearances before the 
Commission he appeared without authority. He said his purpose 
was to call attention to the statute and to give the Commission 
facts. He said there was a division of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the League as to the carriers’ petition. He said there 
were those who wished stated what they wanted stated but that 
the League was not so controlled. He then proceeded to discuss 
the case and emphasized that the carriers and the security 
holders had predicated the case on an emergency basis and 
thus led up to the proposal that the increase in earnings be 
pooled and distributed among the carriers who needed it to 
meet the requirements of law governing investments in rail 
securities. 

An increase of 6.75 per cent in rates, pooled, Mr. Walter 
contended, would produce the same result, for the carriers, as a 
15 per cent increase not pooled. It would be no injustice to the 
railroads which received nothing from the pool inasmuch as the 
increase was proposed as a measure for the restoration of the 
credit of the railroads and the prosperous roads needed no 
restoration. As to difficulties alleged to be in the way of admin- 
istering a pooling arrangement, Mr. Walter scoffed at them, 
saying that Dr. Lorenz or any of the railroad men could work 
out a method in a very short time if the executives would quit 
bluffing and say that they wanted a method. 

Inasmuch as this was proposed in a time of depression and 
hardship Mr. Walter wanted to know if it was not the duty of 
the Commission and of the railroads, too, to make the burden 
on the public as light as possible. The National Industrial 
Traffic League, he said, was not taking a position for or against 
the proposal of the railroads. All it was doing, he said, was 
suggesting that, if the increase were granted, the League’s sug- 
gestion be considered. He said there was no trouble, in the war 
period, of keeping track of the money produced by the three per 
cent tax on freight bills and said there would be no more trouble 
about what the League proposed than there was with the three 
per cent tax. The railroads, he said, needed no money for addi- 
tional facilities, because, although the number of locomotives 
and cars had been reduced, the capacity of the cars and the 
tractive power of the locomotives had been increased. 


Southwestern Traffic League 

R. C. Fulbright, appearing for the Southwestern Industrial 
Traffic League, lumber, cotton and copper interests, said it was 
a mistake in the Commission’s list of those who were to argue 
to credit him as a speaker for the National Industrial Traffic 
League. His only connection with the representations made by 
that League, he said, was his signature as a member of its 
committee. He said that when this case was begun he was 
inclined to think the railroads should have an increase on ac- 
count of what he had read in the Wall Street Journal, the Journal 
of Commerce, the Railway Age, and The Traffic World. But he 
said he had reached a different conclusion and that his clients 
thought that the petition of the railroads should be denied in 
toto. The case, he said, was unique in that, among other things, 
the railroads never before had tried to obtain an increase in 
freight rates in a time of depression. Also he said this was the 
first time that the railroads had excluded their traffic officers as 
witnesses. This was also the first time, he said, that Wall Street 
had set up a self-styled investment standard and had asked the 
Commission to make rates to meet it and also the first time the 
railroads and financial interests had combined in a campaign of 
propaganda and solicitation to break down opposition. 

The speaker said he would take the word of the financial 
interests that they had not asked the railroad executives to adopt 
the, course they had taken, but he asked what anybody would 
do if his bankers told him that, unless something was done, he 
could not borrow any more money. 

“The marvel of it all is,” said Mr. Fulbright, “is that they 
(the bankers) have not absolutely ruined railroad credit with 
the things they have been saying. But the fact is that the rail- 
roads have been able to sell their securities, even junior secur- 
ities.” 

Mr. Fulbright derided the figures submitted by Fairman 
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Dick, saying that even now railroad bonds were selling at higher 
prices than in all excepted one or two years of the period of 
prosperity. He said Mr. Dick had picked the highest and lowest 
of certain bonds and ignored others, some of which he enumer- 
ated to make his point about the good position of the railroad 
bonds and the excellence of railroad credit. The railroads which 
were threatened with loss of legal standing of their bonds as 
investments for trust funds, he said, would fall short only about 
$29,449,000 of making the earnings sufficient to keep their bonds 
on the legal list and that nearly half of that amount was attribut- 
able to the Milwaukee. The investing public, he said, had kept 
on buying railroad -bonds notwithstanding the talking of the 
bankers. 

The so-called period of prosperity, 1923-29, he said, was not 
one of prosperity but of unjustified expansion without any rela- 
tion to the expansion of the power of consumption in industry. 

“The railroads were not an exception,” said Mr. Fulbright. 
“They poured money into their properties like drunken sailors 
on a debauch. The railroads have enormous quantities of trans- 
portation which they cannot sell. They put $6,250,000,000 into 
additions and betterments without any assurance of expansion 
in the use of transportation.” 

Industry, he said, was in the process of deflation but that 
the railroads had not gone about cleaning house. Everything 
except railroad labor and interest rates, he said, had been de- 
flated. The only thing the railroads could think of was to come 
to the Commission to grant them an increase in rates, said Mr. 
Fulbright, adding that they wanted. carload shippers of freight 
to pay for their folly in over-expansion. The best thing that 
could happen to the railroads, he said, would be for the Com- 
mission to deny their application. 


LaRoe Appears for Clients 


Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., in behalf of the Port Authority of New 
York, asked for the preservation of port differentials. He said 
that that body took no position with respect to the request for 
a 15 per cent increase in the rates. 

In behalf of the International Paper Company, he took the 
position that the maximum reasonable rates prescribed by the 
Commission on paper and Clay, to be effective December 3, left 
the Commission without warrant to increase those rates, espe- 
cially on a record that contained nothing about the reasonable- 
ness of the rates. 

Speaking for the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, Mr. LaRoe 
said that that company did not care whether the Commission 
increased the rates or not except from this aspect: That the 
company gave to the railroads all the traffic that it could but 
that it thought that if an increase were made 90 per cent instead 
of only 80 per cent of sulphur would move by water. The com- 
pany, Mr. LaRoe said, thought that the railroads had not studied 
the subject enough before filing their application. 

Speaking for the Associated Industries of New York State, 
Mr. LaRoe questioned the power of the Commission to increase 
rates without taking into consideration all factors and not just 
the factor of a fair return as he said was urged by the rail- 
roads. He asserted there was not one word of truth in the 
statement that the Commission had been whittling away the 
revenues of the railroads. He said the fact was that in recent 
years the net earnings had showed a constant increase, and 
that since 1920 the general financial structure of the carriers 
had been strengthened. As to surplus, he said it made no dif- 
ference whether it was invested in Liberty bonds or in new 
terminals—that the important thing was that the financial 
structure was improved. He said he was astounded to hear the 
railroad argument that section 15a had changed the law, with 
respect to the requirements of a fair return. He said that the 
Commission, in decisions back in 1890, had repeatediy said that 
one of the important considerations in fixing rates was a fair 
return to the railroads. He did not believe that the carriers 
had any intention of applying an increase of 15 per cent if 
they were authorized to do so, and referred to rate reductions 
made by the railroads recently. He said counsel for the se- 
curity owners had urged that the Commission grant the rail 
petition and let the carriers experiment with the increase. He 
asked where the provision in the act was that permitted the 
giving of a 15 per cent increase to the railroads with which to 
play or experiment. 


Property Owners’ Committee 


J. V. Norman, counsel] for the Property Owners’ Commit- 
.tee representing bituminous coal producers of Virginia, south- 
ern West Virginia, eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, and ap- 
pearing also for lumber and cooperage interests, said that 
before the Commission might grant an increase, it would have 
to make two findings—that the resulting rates would be just 
and reasonable, considered from the standpoint of the public 
as well as of the railroads, and that the increased rates would 
result in an increase in revenue. He said the carriers said 
the only question involved was that of a fair return under 
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section 15a. He said that before section 15a was enacted the 
law required rates to be just and reasonable to shippers and 
the railroads and to give the railroads a fair return. He said 
all that section 15a did was to apply the same general prin- 
ciple of law to the group instead of to the individual carrier, 
and that in the fixing of a general level of rates, the same 
considerations applied under section 15a as under the old law. 
He said that in the Dayton-Goose Creek case the sole issue was 
whether when the law was applied to a group, either shippers 
or carriers were deprived of their constitutional rights, and 
that the decision did not reverse decisions holding that rates 
had to be just and reasonable to shippers and railroads. He 
said if the increase now requested were granted and revenue 
declined instead of increasing, under the theory of the railroads, 
the Commission would have to grant another and another in- 
crease. 

Under the existing rate structure, said Mr. Norman, the 
railroads were losing traffic because the rates were out of rea- 
sonable proportion to the value of the service, the value of the 
commodities transported and the purchasing power of the dollar. 
He said much had been said about the loss of traffic to compet- 
ing transport agencies, but that the railroads were suffering a 
much greater loss of traffic on account of traffic “drying up,” 
through relocation of industries and the efforts of business to 
avoid paying high transportation charges by use of substitutes 
as was the case with respect to coal. He said American industry 
had been pulling at its bootstraps in the last two years in an 
effort to meet economic conditions, but that now it was begin- 
ning to kick off the bootstraps—all except the railroads. Those 
for whom he spoke, he said, believed that an increase in rates 
would be ruinous to the railroads. 

Commissioner Eastman asked for a suggestion as to how the 
railroads could be helped other than by increasing rates. Mr. 
Norman said the first thing was for the railroads to get the 
cost of transportation down and that then if they could not earn 
a fair return from rates under which traffic would move and 
it was necessary to give them financial assistance, the assistance 
should come from the federal government rather than from the 
individual shipper. He said there ought to be regulation of com- 
peting agencies of transport and more flexibility in regulation 
of the railroads. He said section 15a should be repealed and 
that there should be more liberal interpretation of section 3 
of the act. 

Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, said this case had been begun 
through what might be called a “newspaper racket.” He said 
the campaign for the rate increase began in the financial jour- 
nals and then extended to other newspapers. He said the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad got its “own little congressman in Pennsyl- 
vania” to express himself and that he promised abolition of 
the Commission unless the rate increase were promptly granted. 
He said the Commission had not granted the increase promptly, 
however, and that when Jimmie Beck “assembled” in December 
he would no doubt abolish the Commission at once. He at- 
tacked the “autocratic Wall Street system of trying rate cases.” 
He said the railroads were asking an increase in freight rates 
to make up a deficit in passenger revenue and contended that 
the freight business was yielding a good return but that the 
passenger business was not. He wanted to know why the rail- 
roads were not asking for an increase in passenger rates. He 
said they were now adopting with respect to freight business 
the same short-sighted policy that had destroyed their passenger 
business. Referring to his plea that the Commission revalue 
the railroads and reduce the rate of return, the senator said 
now would be a fine time to value the railroads on the basis 
of cost of reproduction. 

N. A. R. U. C. 

John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, speaking as coun- 
sel for the legal committee of a group of western state com- 
missions, and several other commissions, explained that he was 
appearing in the role of an advocate such as might appear for 
the federal Commission in a case before the Commission, but 
that he was not speaking the voice of the regulatory commis- 
sions for whom he appeared. He said that Wyoming, if the 
Commission decided to increase rates, asked that the increase 
be made in cents rather than by the percentage method, because 
of the adverse effect that a percentage increase would have 
on Wyoming traffic. He attacked what he said was the fallacy 
of the carriers’ position that rates might be increased because 
the general level was under a fair return, and that revenue 
considerations were controlling in this case. He said that that 
was the issue as the carriers had made it. He referred to Mr. 
Brown’s remark that there was no reference to the Dayton- 
Goose Creek case in the state commissions’ brief, but asserted 
that many cases were cited in that brief that disposed of the 
questions raised in the Dayton-Goose Creek case. He referred 
in his argument to the Dayton-Goose Creek case. He said the 
carriers, in replying to the dismissal motion of the western 
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commissions, had relied on Ex Parte 74, but he insisted that 
the conditions now were exactly the opposite of what they were 
when Ex Parte 74 was decided in 1920. 

Mr. Benton said section 15a was not enacted to empower the 
Commission to impose unreasonable rates. He said it was to 
legalize the consideration of the returns of roads in groups in 
place of the individual returns of individual roads, and provide 
for recapture. He said the only question in the Dayton-Goose 
Creek case was the constitutional validity of the recapture pro- 
visions. He said Mr. Brown ought to have perceived that the 
government had to sustain two propositions—that the carrier 
had exacted unreasonable rates and that the shipper had not 
paid unreasonable rates, and that the court in deciding the case 
was demonstrating the harmony that existed between those 
propositions. He said that in effect the court had said that 
Congress in the transportation act had established two standards 
—what the shipper should pay and what the carrier was entitled 
to retain. 

It was one of Mr. Benton’s fundamental propositions that 
what the Commission might do under section 15a had to be 
done in the exercise of its power to prescribe reasonable rates. 
Aggregate return on aggregate value was, he said, was the new 
brick in the rate-prescribing structure, replacing the individual 
return on an individual value. All other parts of the rule for 
the making of rates, he said, were retained when the aggregate 
return on an aggregate value was put into the law. He dis- 
agreed with the construction placed upon the decision in the 
Dayton-Goose ‘Creek case by attorneys for the railroads and 
financial interests, contending that they misconstrued the deci- 
sion and that if their interpretation of that case was ever estab- 
lished the “king pin” or large railroads would make inordinate 
earnings. He said he did not contend that the Commission was 
required to give minute attention, in a situation such as this, 
to rates as in an ordinary case. But, he maintained, section 15a 
did not relieve the carriers from the obligations of the first sec- 
tion commanding them to make reasonable rates, as to which, 
he said there was no evidence in this case. 

The Commission, Mr. Benton said, had to be satisfied not 
only that there was a lack of revenue, but that the rates pro- 
posed would be reasonable and would achieve the desired in- 
crease in revenue. He said there was testimony that the ad- 
vance would be unjust and unreasonable and would not help 
the railroads. Lack of revenue, he said, was not a controlling 
fact. The railroads, he asserted, were asking the Commission 
to abdicate its duty and allow them a 15 per cent increase in 
rates, allowing them to make adjustments when and how they 
thought best. Adverting to criticisms uttered by the railroads 
about their being held in good times to a low level of return 
without any aid in times of need, Mr. Benton said he agreed 
that that should not be so, but he wanted to know where the 
railroads were when the Commission, the state commissions and 
shipper organizations had asked Congress to repeal section 15a. 
He said they had not given their help. 


“They want to put this section to an unholy use,” said Mr. 
Benton. “They know that if they can get their construction of 
it established, the large railroads will make unfair and unconsci- 
onable returns, even if they observe the recapture provisions 
which they have not done and which they do not intend to do, 
as shown by their course since the enactment of section 15a.” 

Mr. Benton referred to the large amount of litigation which 
the railroads had initiated on account of their belief that the 
Commission has not properly construed section 15a and which 
he said was now in the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the western grain rate case. The railroads, he said, should not 
be devoting all their time trying to establish their construction 
of section 15a. He said they were so obsessed with it they had 
no time for anything else, not even time to make increases in 
rates in accordance with permissions from the Commission. 
They were acting, he said, under the delusion that they had a 
monopoly of transportation and that increases in rates, regard- 
less of conditions, would give them increased revenue. 


Railroad wages, according to Mr. Benton’s view, may be 
taken into consideration by the Commission. He said that every 
expense of operation was brought into a case by the terms of 
section 15a when it spoke of economical and efficient manage- 
ment. The idea that in view of conditions in industry the Com- 
mission could not consider any item of expense, or, if necessary, 
say that the railroads were wasteful on account of what they 
paid out.in wages, did not appeal to Mr. Benton as a sound one. 
He also contended that the matter of waste in the operation of 
de luxe passenger trains, opposed by state commissions, was a 
thing which the Commission had a right to take into consid- 
eration. 

Commissioner Porter, who lives in Iowa, suggested that it 
would be hard for a regulating body to persuade a city on any 
one of the six continental routes passing through that state, 
that no transcontinental train should pass through it on account 
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of the waste said to result from the competition among rail- 
roads for transcontinental business. 

E. M. Hendricks spoke for the North Dakota commission 
and also presented the argumentative presentation prepared 
by Rex E. Willard on economic conditions since the end of the 
Napoleonic wars to the present time, prepared for an economic 
and statistical committee representing some western state com- 
missions. In speaking for the North Dakota commission, Mr. 
Hendricks said it was evident from the testimony that the 
railroads had not done their share in reducing the cost of doing 
business. On the contrary, he said, they had increased their 
capital expenditures and constantly claimed an increased valu- 
ation when every other industry was being compelled to take 
losses. He said that agriculture was so much worse off than 
the railroads that there was no comparison and had been so 
since 1921. 


Violation of the Sabbath 


Noah W. Cooper, of Nashville, Tenn., reiterated in the 
form of an argument what he had said about the value of the 
railroads not operating on Sunday, claiming that they were not 
entitled to an increase in rates because they had violated God’s 
first rule of safety, the observance of the Sabbath. 

Efforts of Mr. Cooper to arrange a conference of railroad 
representatives at the close of the argument September 22, to 
consider the wisdom of a general agreement to make Sunday 
a rest day from all railroad work, were not successful. The 
railroad representatives would not confer as suggested by Mr. 
Cooper. The latter said a letter proposing such a conference 
had been sent to all railroad executives the preceding week. 


Clyde M. Reed 


Clyde M. Reed, formerly governor of Kansas, speaking for 
farm organizations, in opposing the petition of the carriers, 
said a 15 per cent increase in rates would be an intolerable 
burden to cast upon agriculture, an industry that was prostrate, 
and that there was no emergency in railway credit or railway 
operation that justified the imposition of such a burden. 

Mr. Reed said the national transportation system was not 
threatened. He said it was the business of the country and 
especially the continued functioning of agriculture that was in 
danger. 

“If it be conceivable that, under the circumstances,” said 
he, “the outcome of this proceeding should be the laying of an 
additional and an unjustified burden upon business in general 
and agriculture in particular, the repeal or modification of any 
legislation used as a pretext to this end would be clearly 
forecast.” 


This was the first time, said Mr. Reed, that the railroads 
had asked for an increase in freight rates in a period of pro- 
found business depression. He said it was true that the net 
income of the railroads was reduced below normal, but that that 
was equally true of business in general and that the net income 
of agriculture had completely disappeared. Continuing, he said, 
in part: ; 


_In making comparisons of present and past operation, including 

freight rate levels, railroads generally use 1920 and 1921 as a basis. 
Such a comparison is wholly misleading. The United States entered 
the world war in 1917 and late in that year the government took over 
operation of the railroads. Government control ended in 1920, which 
was a year of peak inflation in commodity prices and of feverish 
activity in business. During the period from 1917 to 1922, inclusive, 
many disturbing and disorganizing factors entered into railroad opera- 
tion and into business in general. In order to get a clear picture of 
the situation comparison should be made between 1930, the last full 
year of railroad operation, and 1916, the last full year of railroad 
operation before government control. It so happens that 1916 was an 
unusually favorable year for the railroads and therefore this compari- 
son is just to them. 
: It so happens that the volume of business handled by the railroads 
in 1930 was substantially the same as in 1916. In 1930 the freight 
business was slightly more and the passenger business substantially 
less than that of 1916. Reducing both freight and passenger business 
to a common denominator the railroads in 1930 handled 467 billion 
units, as compared with 471 billion units in 1916, a decline, 1930 under 
1916, of about 1 per cent. 

It so happens that the general level of commodity prices in 1930 
was within 1 per cent of the same level in 1916. (Hansen’s Exhibit 
C-A34, page 2; Peterson’s Exhibit C-A31, page 37.) 

It might be assumed that for the same volume of business han- 
dled during two periods when general commodity prices and general 
industrial activity were approximately the same the railroad charges 
would be approximately the same. Such is not the case. 

In 1916 the total operating revenues of the carriers were $3,691,- 
065,217; in 1930 the total operating revenues of the carriers were 
$5,356,483,927, an increase of $1,665,418,710, or 45 per cent. 

In other words for the same volume of traffic of substantially the 
same value carried under business conditions substantially similar the 
railroad charges in 1930 exceeded by nearly one-half the railroad 
charges of 1916. 

It is a common belief that the income of the railroads is far below 
that of competitive business. This is a fallacy. The fact is that rail- 
road profits during the last decade are substantially equal to those 
made by other industries taken as a whole. The popular misunder- 
standing arises in this way. Railroad earnings are regularly presented 
to the public in terms of average figures for the whole industry, strong 
and weak roads are all averaged together. What the public hears of 
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profits in general business is likely to be of those strong, successful 
companies and the public does not hear of those that are on a margin 
or which are actually operating at a loss. That many strong indi- 
vidual companies make in prosperous years far greater profits than 
those earned by the railroads is undeniably true. But these earnings 
are not the average. If the average profit of any one or all the indus- 
tries of the country, the weak and the strong alike, were averaged 
together the showing made would likely be less favorable than is made 
by the railroads as a whole. That is true of the relative situation 
as between railroads on one hand and agriculture and general business 
on the other hand today. 

The railroads must accept in common with other industries a 
drastic cut in earnings in every major depression. In view of the 
fluctuations in traffic there is only one way in which railroad income 
could be measurably stabilized, and that would be to raise rates 
temporarily in every period of depression and lower them in every 
period of prosperity. Such a policy would be the exact reverse of a 
sound policy. Ideally, railroad rates, like taxes, ought to be increased 
in periods of prosperity and lowered in periods of depression. The 
proposition now before the Interstate Commerce Commission is the 
precise reverse of a sound economic policy. 


State Officials 


After Mr. Reed had completed his argument, with one ex- 
ception, the Commission spent the rest of September 24 listen- 
ing to arguments by state officials attacking the proposal of the 
railroads. The exception was Parker McCollester, for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the state of New York, who urged pres- 
ervation of port differentials if the Commission increased rates. 

The state officials who spoke were J. H. Henderson, for the 
Iowa commission; Henry N. Benson, attorney-general of Minne- 
sota, for the Minnesota commission; C. W. Steiger, for the 
Kansas commission; Phil Porter, for the Wisconsin commission; 
H. L. Bode, for the South Dakota commission; Hugh La Master, 
assistant attorney-general of Nebraska; John H. Dunbar, for 
the Washington commission; C. B. Bee, for the Oklahoma com- 
mission; Reece Caudle, for the Arkansas commission, and M. 
B. Hollifield, assistant attorney-general of Kentucky, for the 
Kentucky commission. 

After the state officials had been arguing for some time, 
Chairman Brainerd said counsel would be expected to confine 
their arguments to points that had not been adequately treated. 
The arguments were addressed in the main to the propositions 
that industry and agriculture could not bear an increase in rates 
and that if rail rates were increased traffic would be diverted 
from the railroads, and to the right of shippers to just and 
reasonable rates for the service notwithstanding that the rail- 
roads were not earning a fair return. 


INCREASED RATE BRIEFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In their general brief in the advanced rate case the rail- 
roads call attention to the fact that from 1923 to 1930 they 
invested, on the good faith of the American public, $6,742,000,000, 
which when reduced by the retirements of property, makes a 
net increase in their investment of $5,046,000,000, on which they 
have not earned adequate return. (See Traffic World, Septem- 
ber 19.) 

“It is respectfully submitted that after having made these 
expenditures,” says the brief, ‘the carriers are justified in ex- 
pecting the government to keep faith with them. They have 
accordingly applied to this Commission to grant the only form 
of relief which has ever been deemed by the Commission ap- 
propriate when the revenue infirmity of a general schedule of 
rates had been demonstrated. We submit that the Com- 
mission should recognize the right and grant the relief sought 
and that it will discharge its full duty in doing so.” 

The brief asserts that a continuance of the percentages of 
revenue and expense established by the first half of 1931 would 
result in a net railway operating income of only $553,000,000, 
producing a return on the basis employed in making the figures, 
of 2.25 per cent. Even at the best estimate of the effect of a 
15 per cent increase, the brief points out, the return would be 
but 4.01 per cent. It further declares that on any conceivable 
basis of valuation it is manifest from the record that the car- 
riers are falling far short of earning the fair return contem- 
plated by the law. 


Characterizing suggested pooling arrangements as_ the 
negation of all property rights, the brief rejects the suggestions 
with relatively little comment. It says the mathematics of the 
suggestion would produce the result that some carriers making 
contributions could not possibly receive anything, and other 
carriers failing to make contributions would receive something. 
That, the railroads suggested, was not the fundamental idea of 
a pooling arrangement. That fundamental idea, they said, was 
that each should contribute something to the pool which would 
be impossible in the case of some of the railroads. 

As to suggestions of a uniform specific charge, the brief 
said it presented the illusion of equality of treatment, but lacked 
substance, because it would provide for the imposition of a 
uniform sum on a commodity of low value the same as on a 
commodity of a high value. 
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The discussion about revenues and rate of return, in part, 
follows: 


During the year 1930 the freight revenues of the Class I car- 
riers of the United States amounted to $4,083,241,555, and the net 
railway operating income to $868,878,792, or 3.54 per cent of the value 
of the property ascertained by adding to the aggregate value estab- 
lished by the Commission in increased rates, 1920, the net cost of 
additions and betterments made subsequent to that date. 

The freight revenues for the first six months of 1931 were 18.0 
per cent below the corresponding period of the year 1930. Assuming 
the continued application of this percentage during the balance of 
the year, the freight revenues of the carriers for the entire year 
1931 will, if no increase is made in the present rates, and assuming 
no reductions to have been made which would become currently ap- 
plicable, amount to $3,348,000,000. 

The passenger revenues during the year 1930 were $729,471,409. 
During the first six months of 1931 the decrease in those revenues 
was $88,619,884 under the corresponding period of the year 1930. 
The percentage of decrease was 23.3. The similar percentages of 
= in other revenues were: mail 5.4, express 24.2, miscellaneous 

Operating expenses in the first six months of 1931 declined 17.2 
per cent under the corresponding period of 1930. Assuming the con- 
tinued operation of all the foregoing percentages, both of revenues 
and expenses, during the remainder of the year and estimating the 
freight revenues for the year as we have done, it is found that the 
net railway operating income of the carriers for the year 1931 will 
amount to $553,000,000, producing a return on the basis employed of 
2.25 per cent. 

: If the freight revenue for 1931 under existing rates arrived at 
in the manner we have stated be increased 15 per cent, and if there 
be deducted from the net railway operating income thereby produced 
the additional taxes which would become applicable, it is found that 
the net railway operating income would become $985,000,000, produced 
by the net railway operating income under existing rates of $553,- 
000,000 and the prospective increase in net railway operating income 
under the proposed rates of $432,000,000. The return will be 4.01 per 
cent, as contrasted with an estimate of 3.91 per cent based on the 
four months’ figures available at the time the application was filed. 


Sunday Desecration 


Noah W. Cooper, Nashville, Tenn., who, as a witness, asked 
that the railroads be required to abstain from operating on 
Sunday, said that the 15 per cent increase was not just and 
that there were “acres of diamonds in Sabbath keeping.” Among 
the subheads appearing in Mr. Cooper’s brief are: “Railroads 
fighting against God, trampling down God’s Sabbath day; Sab- 
bath keeping God’s prime rule of safety and solvency; impo- 
litic and unlawful to help the railroads fight against God; He 
who seeks equity must do equity; must come with clean hands; 
is Sabbath breaking afflicting the railroads; Railroads should 
bathe in the Sabbath Jordan, like Naaman; Prince of deceivers 
ensnaring our railroads; Fifty billions lost by Sabbath break- 
ing; world war started by Sabbath breakers; Versailles treaty, 
closing the world war, urged a Sabbath day for every people of 
every nation: Are Sunday trains necessary; and America born 
a Sabbath keeping nation.” 


Other Briefs 


Among the briefs filed September 18, the due date, were the 
following: 

State of Minnesota and Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion; Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc.; Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association; California Citrus League; Yakima 
Valley Traffic and Credit Association; Wenatchee Valley Traffic 
Association; Hood River Traffic Association and Rogue River 
Valley Traffic Association; New England Paper and Pulp Traffic 
Association; Bluff City Lime and Stone Co.; Peerless White 
Lime Co.; Ste. Genevieve Lime Co. and Western Lime Works; 
National Mortar and Supply Co. and Woodville Lime Products 
Co.; Boston Wool Trade Association; United Brick and Tile Co.; 
Baltimore Association of Commerce; Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion; American Cotton Cooperative Association; Railroad Com- 
mission of state of North Dakota; Southwest Clay Products 
Institute; American Veneer Package Association and others; 
Property Owners’ Committee; Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States; West Kentucky Coal Bureau; 
National Sand and Gravel Association and others; Anthracite 
Coal Operators’ Association; Cereal Beverage Manufacturers 
of the United States; Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co.; 
California Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective League; Southern 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association; Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation; Illuminating Glassware Guild; Midwest Coal Traffic 
Bureau; North Carolina Traffic League; National Malt Products 
Manufacturers’ Association; Interior Iowa Packers; Railroad 
Commission of State of California; Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce; Structural Clay Tile Association; Michigan Paper 
Mills Traffic Association; New Jersey Zinc Co. et al.; National 
Crushed Stone Association; St. Joseph Lead Co. and Tri-State 
Zine and Lead Ore Producers; Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; Eagle-Picher Lead Co.; Natonal Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association and affiliated organizations; Board of Trade of 
Kansas City, Mo.; Coal Merchants’ Educational Bureau and 
Fifth and Ninth Districts’ Coal Traffic Bureau; Western Grow- 
ers’ Protective Association; North Pacific Millers’ Association; 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association; Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of North Carolina and Cotton Manufacturers 
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of South Carolina; Great Northern Paper Company St. Croix 
Paper Company, Pejepscot Paper Company, Millinocket Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Madison Chamber of Commerce; Brown 
Company, Berlin, N. H.; and State of South Dakota; South 
Dakota State Chamber of Commerce; Farmers’ Union of South 
Dakota; South Dakota Potato Growers’ Association; Cooperative 
Wool Growers of South Dakota; Western South Dakota Stock 
Growers’ Association; Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America; Farmers’ Elevator Association of South 
Dakota, and chambers of commerce of Sioux Falls, Watertown, 
Yankton, Hot Springs, Brookings and Chamberlain. 


Brookhart and Others 


Three installments of briefs in the 15 per cent case were 
made public by the Commission on September 18, the due date. 
Upwards of eighty briefs were in hand by that time. On the 
following day twenty-six were added to the list, including one 
by Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, which attracted some attention 
on account of the author and some on account of his founding 
a part of his argument on his long entertained and often re- 
iterated allegation about the vast overvaluation of the property 
of the railroads. 

Another brief made public on the day after the due date 
was one in behalf of the emergency committee on railroad in- 
vestment of life insurance companies and mutual savings banks 
and the security holders’ committee on the railroad emergency. 
The brief put into argumentative form the facts presented at 
the hearings, which in themselves were presented in such a way 
as on their face to show that the financial interests viewed the 
state of affairs as amounting to an emergency. 

The Iowa senator said he was in full accord with the prop- 
ositions that the failure of the railroads, if any, to earn a proper 
return was due to failure to earn a proper return on the passenger 
business also that agriculture had made a showing that it was 
in much worse condition than the railroads and was literally un- 
able to pay the proposed advance. He also subscribed to the 
proposition that increased rates would reduce revenues and not 
increase them. He said that even if an advance was deemed 
necessary agricultural products should be excepted. “Our 
civilization itself is in question if the railroads of the country 
can extort from the farmers $100,000,000 or more in rate ad- 
vances when they admittedly had a net earning of 2.24 per cent 
upon an enormously inflated value, while agriculture has suffered 
a constant deficit since 1920 and its capital value is depleted by 
more than $30,000,000,000,” said the senator. 

Briefs were also filed by the following: Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio, Ohio Lake Cargo Coal Rate Committee, Ohio 
Coal Producers Freight Rate Committee; Northern Potato 
Traffic Association; Minnesota Canners’ Association; Lumber 
Industry of the Pacific Coast States and the Inland Empire; 
Fertilizer Manufacturers and Shippers; Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York; American Zinc Institute; American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association and Publishers’ Association 
of New York City; Mississippi Railroad Commission and the 
Attorney General of Mississippi; Texas & Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, Highland Hereford Breeders’ Association, 
Panhandle Live Stock Association, Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association of Texas, Live Stock Traffic Association; Southern 
Pine Association; Washington Building Lime Co., and Standard 
Lime and Stone Co.; State of Nebraska; Growers’ and Shippers’ 
League of Florida, American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ 
Association; Joint Council of the International Apple Associa- 
tion, National League of Commission Merchants of the United 
States, Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association of America, 
Wenatchie Valley Traffic Association, Yakima Valley Traffic & 
Credit Association, Hood River Traffic Association, and other 
fruit and vegetable growing and shipping interests named of 
record; National Committee of Farm Organizations; Legal Com- 
mittee of various state commissions of the western rate group 
and also on behalf of various other state commissions; Live 
Poultry Shippers’ Association; Midwest Wool Trade Associa- 
tion; National Canners’ Association; Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky; National Granite Commission; Springfield (Ill.) Coal 
Traffic Bureau; Public Service Commission of Wisconsin and 
various industries of Wisconsin. Weyerhaeuser Interests, Wood 
Conversion Company, Lake Superior Dock; Freight Rate Depart- 
ment of Corporation Commission of Oklahoma; Coal Exporters’ 
Association of United States; State of New Hampshire and Con- 
cord Chamber of Commerce; Tampa Chamber of Commerce, 
Tampa Traffic Association, Interior Florida Traffic Bureau and 
Florida League of Municipalities; Excelsior Industry; California 
and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation, Inc., and Western 
Sugar Refinery; Public Utilities Commission of Idaho; Wiscon- 
sin Paper & Pulp Manufacturers’ Traffic Association; Mason 
City Brick & Tile Co.; Grand Rapids Association of Commerce, 
Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce and Cadillac Manufacturers’ 
Exchange; Indiana State Chamber of Commerce; Chicago Coal 
Merchants’ Association; Great Lakes Transit Corporation; Pub- 
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lic Service Commission of Wyoming; State Corporation Com- 
mission of Virginia and other Virginia interests; twenty-two 
petroleum oil refining companies; Lever Brothers Company; 
State of Iowa; Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Somerset-Meyersdale Coal Traffic Bureau, Cumberland- 
Piedmont Coal Traffic Bureau, Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic 
Bureau, C. Reiss Coal Company and Milwaukee-Western Fuel 
Company. 
Traffic League Brief 


The brief of the National Industrial Traffic League was filed 
September 21, special permission having been obtained to file 
it after the expiration date. It is understood it was served on 
railroad attorneys, in Washington, September 20. It consists of 
141 pages of discussion of evidence and argument, including 
two short appendices. It is signed by members of the League’s 
special committee on ex parte 103, headed by R. C. Fulbright, 
chairman, and Luther M. Walter, attorney. 

In a “foreword” the statement is made that “the League 
has expressed no position for or against the prayer of the 
applicants in this proceeding,” and that it has not considered 
“the desirability of pooling or dividing earnings resulting from 
a percentage increase, if any, which may be authorized by the 
Commission in this case.” 

The purpose of the brief and the activities of the League 
representatives in the case are limited to the development of 
“all pertinent facts for the consideration of the Commission in 
reaching its decision in this case,” it is stated. 

“For many months a general depression has existed in 
industry, and in practically all fields of human endeavor,” asserts 
the brief, in that portion devoted to argument. “Those who 
tender property for transportation by the carriers of the country, 
as well as the carriers, have felt this depression. The members 
of the League are no exception to the general situation, and, 
therefore, in presenting the facts and discussing legal proposi-. 
tions, counsel desires to impress on all concerned the need for 
consideration of the facts and for action thereon, in accordance 
with the law, which shall not leave out of consideration the 
fact that all are alike and in common the victims of the un- 
fortunate depression, not only nation-wide, but world-wide, in 
its effect.” 

Pooling Plan 


Despite the statement that the question of pooling such 
revenue as might result from an increase in rates, and the 
application of the resulting revenue only in such way as to 
bring earnings of all carriers up to the level of 1% times their 
fixed charges, in order to meet the requirements of the New 
York state law, has not been discussed by the League, the impor- 
tance attached to that proposal by the League representatives is 
indicated by the fact that, of the sixty-four pages of “argu- 
ment,” twenty-eight are given over to a consideration of vari- 
ous phases of the pooling plan. Additional space is given to 
the subject in discussion of the evidence, which precedes the 
argument. 

“An increase of approximately only 6.735 per cent in freight 
revenue would be all that is required, if pooled and shared in 
only by those carriers which earned individually less than 1.50 
times fixed charges, and shared in by each only to the extent 
necessary to bring the net income of each carrier to 1.50 times 
its fixed charges,” says the brief. 

An extensive discussion of the legal phases of the pooling 
plan and the objections advanced by carrier representatives 
and others is preceded by the following: 


Elsewhere in this brief we have referred to the application of 
the carriers and their testimony in support thereof, as well as 
the testimony of the interveners on behalf of the applicant, making 
clear that the whole purpose and only purpose of the pending ap- 
plication is to secure such relief from this Commission as will relieve 
the present emergency as to railroad credit. 

As stated by Mr. Pelley, it was the thought of the carriers that 
the 15 per cent would give the carriers “what we ought to have to 
enable us to maintain the credit that we ought to have at this par- 
ticular time under the present conditions.” (Rec., C-A-81.) It is clear 
that it is not the desire of the carriers to bring the revenues of 
the carriers to a full 5% per cent. Based on the earnings of the 
carriers as a whole for the first six months of 1931, 15 per cent in- 
crease in present freight rates, assuming that the increase would 
not reduce the flow of tonnage over the lines of the applicants, would 
produce approximately $502,000,000 annually, on the basis of the 1931 
tonnage. Exhibit C-A-11 shows that in 1931, of the 61 roads out of 
the 67 which had, in 1929, gross of $10,000,000 or over, 19 carriers 
will have earnings in excess of one and one-half times their fixed 
charges, the excess aggregating $116,757,000, while the remaining 42 
out of the 61 carriers will have an aggregate deficiency below one 
and one-half times their fixed charges of $206,574,000. The 61 carriers 
named in that exhibit had gross revenues which were 91.58 per cent 
of the aggregate gross revenues for all Class I, II and III carriers in 
the United States in 1920. Assuming that the total deficiency below 
one and one-half times the fixed charges for the 61 roads bears 
the same relation to the total deficiency of all carriers below one and 
one-half times fixed charges, that their gross revenues bear to the 
gross revenues of all carriers, then the sum required to bring all 
Class I, Il and III carriers whose earnings are now less than 1.50 
times their fixed charges up to one and one-half times their fixed 
charges, would be $225,566,718. That sum is the amount which, if 
individually to earn 
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one and one-half times fixed charges, is the total increase necessary 
to bring the net income of the weak carriers up to the strict standard 
of the New York investment laws. 

In connection with the consideration of this sum it is perhaps 
desirable to bear in mind that eliminating rent for leased roads from 
the definition of fixed charges, 29 carriers out of 67 which earned 
$10,000,000 or more in 1929 would require an increase of $109,300,000 
to bring their revenues to a sum equal to one and one-half times 
their fixed charges, after paying rent for leased roads. The exhibit 
dealing with this phase of the facts of record omits data for eleven 
roads, and deducting the gross revenue of these eleven carriers from 
the gross revenue of the carriers earning more than 10,000,000 annually 
in 1929 gives gross revenues which were 89.905 per cent of the total 
gross revenues for Class I, II and III carriers within that year. Ap- 
plying that ratio to the $109,300,000 produces a sum of $121,575,000, 
which is the total amount that would be required to bring all car- 
riers in the United States to a level of earnings which would pay 
operating expenses, rent for leased roads, and an additional sum 
equal to one and one-half times fixed charges, exclusive of rent for 
leased roads. 

This computation is made so as to give to the Commission an 
approximation of what difference in revenue is required by reason 
of the inclusion of rent for leased roads in the definition of fixed 
charges under the New York law and requiring that item to be 
earned 1.50 times instead of once. 

The foregoing facts suggest that one of the questions which the 
Commission must decide in this proceeding, in the event it is disposed 
to grant the carriers some increase for the purpose of relieving the 
emergency credit situation, is as to whether or not such increase 
shall be limited, through the means of pooling, to the minimum sum 
which will relieve the emergency. 


The Commission has “full authority to authorize pooling 
where it finds that public interest will be served, economy will 
result, and no undue lessening of competition will result,” 
asserts the brief. The question of the practicability of the plan 
is also considered at length and answers to objections along that 
line presented: in the affirmative. 

Credit Situation 


Facts bearing on the credit situation affecting the carriers 
are dealt with at length. It is stated that “an analysis of the 
sales of railroad bonds during the first six months of 1931 shows 
that there was a ready market for railroad bonds during this 
period, with interest rates or costs to the company no higher 
than in 1930, with one possible exception, namely, the St. Louis- 
San Francisco. It will be recalled that interest rates on new 
capital for the railroads in 1930 were the lowest for the eleven 
years (1920 to 1930, inclusive), excepting 1928.” 

A portion of the discussion of the cost of marketing railroad 
securities follows: 


It will be noted that during the ten years and seven months 
covered by the exhibit the railroads marketed $3,380,967,800 of bonds 
and $1,053,821,000 of equipment obligations, a total of the two classes 
of securities of $4,434,788,800. The spread between the price in the 
sales of bonds to the bankers, and sales to the public, per $100 
sold reached its high peak of $4.54 in 1921 and its low point in 1928 
when it was only $2.33, which was 10 cents less than the average 
spread of $2.43 in 1930. But it will be noted that the largest amount 
marketed in any one year was in 1930 when $675,073,000 of bonds were 
sold, which was more than $175,000,000 in excess of the highest 
amount marketed in any previous year, which was in 1927. 

The cost per cent in interest to the carriers ranged from 7.5 per 
cent in 1920, to a low of 4.73 in 1928, with the next lowest yield 
4.915 per cent in 1930. 

In 1929, the peak year of carrier prosperity, the interest cost to 
the carrier was 5.2 per cent, or .285 per cent greater than the 
cost in 1930. 

The yield to the public on these bonds during the period ranged 
from a high of 7 per cent in 1920 to a low of 4.6 per cent in 1928, 
the next lowest yield being 4.77 per cent in 1930. 

In the case of equipment obligations the spread in price to 
bankers and to the public per $100 ranged from a high of $2.33 
in 1922 and 1923, to a low of 64 cents in 1928, when only $33,525,000 
of such obligations were marketed, the next lowest being in 1930 
of 78 cents per hundred dollars. More equipment obligations were 
sold in 1930 than in any prior year since 1924 except in 1925, but 
in the latter year only $5,000,000 more were sold than in 1930. The 
cost per cent to the carriers ranged from 7.13 per cent in 1920 to 
4.42 per cent in 1928, the cost in 1930 being 4.75 per cent. The yield 
to the public ranged from 6.81 in 1920 to 4.31 in 1928, the yield to the 
public in 1930 being 4.62 per cent. 

The grand weighted average of the cost to the carriers for the 
$3,380,967,800 of bonds was 5.48 per cent and the yield to the public 
5.26 per cent. The cost to the carriers of equipment obligations, 
aggregating $1,053,821,000, was 5.29 per cent and the yield to the 
public was 5.015 per cent. 

It will be noted that the cost to the carriers of bonds in 1930 
was .565 per cent less in 1930 than the average for the period and 
that in the case of equipment obligations the cost to the carrier 
was .54 per cent less in 1930 than the average cost during the period. 


Power to Authorize Increases 


Discussing the question as to whether the Commission has 
the power to authorize increases in rates that have recently 
been prescribed by it as maximum reasonable rates, without a 
showing of changed conditions warranting such increases, the 
brief points out the following: 

“Under the law where the Commission has prescribed 
maximum reasonable rates as in these cases (the eastern class 
rate case, the western class rate case, Hoch-Smith proceedings 
and others), the Commission is without authority to authorize 
increases in such maximum reasonable rates without a showing 
of changed conditions warranting a change in the level in the 
rates or a reopening for further consideration and a finding of 
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error in the previous decision. Inasmuch as petitions seeking 
reopenings of all these cases have been filed and denied by the 
Commission, and inasmuch as no claim is made in this case 
of error in the decisions of those cases, it must be assumed 
that the Commission did not err in the conclusions reached and 
in the maximum reasonable rates there prescribed.” 

A great many shippers, says the brief, have raised the 
issue as to whether it is lawful for the Commission to increase 
rates that have been ordered in by it as reasonable maximum 
rates, but have not yet taken effect. 

A further objection is offered that the rule for disposition 
of fractions which the carriers intend to adopt, in the event of 
a percentage increase in rates, is not similar to the rule pre- 
scribed by the Commission in previous cases. 


The record “discloses no good reason for departing from 
the rule which the Commission prescribed in reduced rates, 1922, 
supra, and we, therefore, ask that, if any percentage increase be 
granted in this proceeding, the rule of fractions prescribed by 
the Commission in reduced rates, 1922, be made appliable to 
such increase,” says the brief. 

While the arguments were being made the Commission made 
public additional briefs, as follows: 


Donner-Hanna Coke Corporation; Main Potato Growers & 
Shippers; Southern Traffic League; Traffic Bureau of Nashville; 
Public Service Commission for State of Kansas; Amalgamated 
Sugar Co., Holly Sugar Co., Franklin County Sugar Co., Gunni- 
son Sugar Co., Layton Sugar: Co., Springville-Mapleton Sugar 
Co., and Utah-Idaho Sugar Co.; National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation; Certain non-ferrous metal producers as represented by 
a committee of counsel; Kansas Oil Traffic Committee; National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; Public Service Commission 
of Wisconsin; Southwestern Millers’ League; Manufacturers 
of Cast Iron Pipe in Alabama (except United States Pipe & 
Foundry Company), and one at Chattanooga, Tenn.; American 
National Live Stock Association and affiliated organizations; 
Apache Powder Co.; Portland Traffic & Transportation Asso- 
ciation; Farmers’ Union Terminal Association, Farmers’ Union 
Livestock Commission Co., Farmers’ Educational and Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America, Minnesota division; Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-Operative Union of America, Wisconsin division; 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative Union of America, North 
Dakota division, and Farmers’ Educational & Co-Operative Union 
of America, Montana division; Southern Association of Stove 
Manufacturers; Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Association, and Kansas City Live 
Stock Exchange; New England Retail Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion; Birmingham Slag Co., Stockbridge Stone Co., Spruce 
Pine Sand Co., Alabama Sand & Gravel Co., Roquemore Sand 
& Gravel Co., Montgomery Gravel Co., and Tennessee Valley 
Sand & Gravel Co., operating in Muscle Shoals district. 

A brief in opposition to any increase in rates on cement 
was filed by the Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association and 
members thereof. 


PARMELEE TESTIMONY CORRECTED 


Rebuttal testimony of Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics (Traffic World, September 
12, p. 572), at the Chicago hearing on the proposed 15 per 
cent increase in freight rates, was incorrectly reported. It 
was stated that Dr. Parmelee said it would require the con- 
struction of 5,680,000 new trucks at an investment of 17 billion 
dollars to divert sufficient traffic from the railroads to prevent 
them from getting any benefit from the increase, if granted. 
What he said was that 400,000 new trucks would have to be 
built to divert 27 billion ton-miles of traffic from the railroads, 
which was the amount he figured would have to be taken if 
the railroads were to get no benefit under a 15 per cent in- 
crease in rates. He estimated the cost of that number of new 
trucks at $1,200,000,000. 

The figure of 5,680,000 trucks used by him was an esti- 
mate of the number of new trucks that would be required if 
the entire tonnage of the railroads, amounting to approximately 
383 billion ton-miles, was to be handled by truck. That would 
require a new investment, for trucks alone, of 17 billion dollars, 
he said. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23867, Farmers’ Union Oil Companies et al. 
Valley Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24381, Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. et al. 
leans Jont Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 14953, A. B. A. Independent Oil & Gasoline Co. et al. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al., and cases grouped therewith. Order of February 
9, 1931, modified as to the original and orders entered on May 4, 
June 5, July 27, and August 10, so as to require the making of routes 
on petroleum over the shortest routes as of February 9, 1931. 

No. 22319, R. J. Porter and William Porter, co-partners, trading 
under the firm name of Porter Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
and cases grouped therewith. Order of February 9, 1931, modified 
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September 26, 1931 


so as to require the publication of rates therein prescribed over the 
shortest tariff routes as of February 9, 1931. 

No. 21978 (and Sub. 1), Manassa Timber Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et 
al. Order modified to become effective not later than October 26, 
on 15 days’ instead of 30 days’ notice. 

Ex Parte 99, application of Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 
Order of August 14, 1931, amended so as to require said order to be 
made effective on not less than 5 days’ notice instead of 30; and 
sub-paragraph 9 of the first ordering paragraph of said order, amend- 
ed to read as follows: “9. Rail-barge-rail routes for the transporta- 
tion of articles moving on class and commodity rates, except iron 
and steel pipe, between points in central territory and points in south- 
western territory via Ohio River ports (Cincinnati, Louisville and 


Evansville) and lower Mississippi River ports (Memphis, Helena, 
Vicksburg, Baton Rouge and New Orleans).” 
No. 24586, Terre Haute Paper Co. et al. vs. A. A. et al. Champion 


Fibre Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24350, Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. 
- al. Chamber of Commerce of Grand Island, Neb., permitted to in- 
ervene. 

No. 24609, Abrasive Co. vs. Erie et al. 
mitted td intervene. 

No. 17857, Gadsden County Truck Growers’ Association vs. A. & 
R. et al. Order modified to become effective on January 24, upon not 
less than 30 days’ notice. 

No. 17000, part 11-A, rate structure investigation, rates on sand, 
gravel and crushed stone from and to points in Kansas and Missouri, 
and No. 17000, part 11, rate structure investigation, sand and gravel. 
Petition dated September 2, 1931, filed on behalf of respondents for 
modification of report and order and for postponement of effective 
date of order denied. 

_ Finance No. 6806, Denver & Rio Grande Western bonds. Com- 
misson’s order modified to permit pledging and repledging of bonds 
for short-term notes. 

Finance No. 5161, Guyandot & Tug River construction. Time within 
which Guyandot & Tug River shall complete construction of line of 
railroad extended to July 1, 1933. 

No. 24641, Union Asphalt Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. Lion Oil 
Refining Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24286, Alameda Fuel & Grain Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Colorado & New Mexico Coal Operators’ Association permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 21500, Dewey Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & W. et al., and 
No. 21635, Same vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Order modified to become effec- 
tive December 21. 


Carborundum Co. per- 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report, certificate and order in F. D. Nos. 8818 and 8819, author- 
izing (1) acquisition by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company of 
control of the Mount Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville Railroad Company, 
by purchase of capital stock and under operating agreement; and (2) 
certificate issued (a) authorizing the Mount Jewett, Kinzua & Riter- 
ville Railroad Company to acquire part of the line of railroad of 
the Kushequa Railroad Company in McKean county, Pa.; (b) au- 
thorizing the Kushequa Railroad Company, the Smethport Railroad 
Company, the Keating & Smethport Railroad Company, the Buffalo, 
Bradford & Kane Railroad Company, the Kane Railroad Company, 
and the Mead Run Railroad Company to abandon as to interstate 
and foreign commerce lines of railroad in McKean county, Pa.; (c) 
authorizing the Mount Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville Railroad Company 
to abandon operations over lines of railroad in McKean county, Pa., 
approved: 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7498, authorizing the 
acquisition by the Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway Company of control 
by modified lease of the railroad and properties of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway Company of Texas, former report 154 I. C. C. 
342, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8963. New England Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
to acquire the stock of the Northern Telephone Co., 2,400 shares 
at the ratio of one share of its stock, plus $7.50, for four shares of 
Northern company stock. The Northern operates, at various points, 
in Franklin county, Vt. 

Finance No. 8964, Louis B. Barry, receiver of the Fort Smith & 
Western, asks for authority to abandon two contracts between the 
bankrupt road and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas providing for the joint 
use of facilities at Oklahoma City, Okla., and of the track of the 
Katy between Fallis, Okla., and Oklahoma City and to make a con- 
tract for the joint use of tracks and terminal facilities of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco at Oklahoma City and between Warwick, Okla., 
and Oklahoma City. The applicant represents that the contracts 
in existence cost the Fort Smith & Western more than $100,000 a 
year and that the cost of the proposed arrangment with the Frisco 
will materially reduce that expense, the proposed arrangement being 
less restrictive upon the Fort Smith & Western than the one between 
it and the Katy. 

Finance No. 8965. Garyville Northern Railroad Co. asks authority 
to abandon its line of railroad and operation thereof. The line ex- 
tends from Garyville, La., to the town of Livingston, La. The part 
to be abandoned extends from Garyville to M. P. 17. The line was 
built to serve timber operations which have ceased on account of 
the exhaustion of the timber. 

Finance No. 8966. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. to issue 
and sell 10 year secured 5 per cent gold bonds in an amount of 
$10,000,000, to take care of maturities amounting to $7,963,000 and 
to finance the construction of a bridge at Henderson, Ky., estimated 
to cost $3,748,320. The company proposes to issue the $10,000,000 of 
short-term bonds and to deposit $13,900,000 of its bonds as collateral 
therefor because under the present financial conditions it said it 
was impossible to obtain the necessary funds for the objects stated 
by the sale at a reasonable figure of any of the company’s bonds 
held in its treasury. It has made a conditional sale of the bonds 
to J. P. Morgan & Co., at 95.75 per cent of par. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in 9200, Railway Mail Pay. Application of White 
Sulphur Springs & Yellowstone Park Ry., assigned for Septem- 
ber 21, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner Mullen, was 
canceled and reassigned for September 30, at Chicago, IIl., be- 
fore Examiner Mullen. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Third Department.) 
Telegraph company must exercise adequate diligence and care 
in transmitting message directing broker to sell stock for cus- 
a vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., 251 N. Y. Sup. 

9. 

Finding that telegraph company in delivering two identical 
messages to broker directing sale of stock did not exercise 
adequate care held warranted. 

The facts were that plaintiff filed night letter addressed to 
plaintiff's broker, directing sale of 25 shares of certain stock at 
941% or better. Thereafter telegraph company delivered two 
messages to broker identical with message filed by plaintiff ex- 
cept that it appeared thereon that one had been sent at 12:31 
a.m. and the other at 12:52 a.m. The broker treated each tele- 
gram as a separate order and sold 50 shares of plaintiff’s 75 
shares of stock.—Ibid. 

If facts were undisputed and different inferences could not 
reasonably be drawn, reasonable time within which to repur- 
chase stock sold through telegraph company’s lack of care in 
transmitting message would be question of law.—Ibid. 

Reasonable time within which customer should repurchase 
stock sold as result of telegraph company’s negligence in trans- 
mitting message held for jury.—Ibid. 





. Il o *@ 
Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit.) Injunction re- 
straining motorbus company from operating busses in interstate 
commerce held properly refused, there being no evidence that 
company intended to operate intrastate line other than permitted 
by certificate of necessity.—Blease vs. Safety Transit Company, 
50 Fed. Rep. (2d) 852. 


(Supreme Court of Indiana.) Public Service Commission’s 
order held to merely extend effective date of order fixing freight 
rates, and not to affect finality of order fixing rates. 

The order referred to was, in substance, that on further 
consideration of respondent’s request for postponement of effec- 
tive date of order approved September 14, 1928, commission 
was of opinion that extension of time for 30-day period should 
be granted, and it was, therefore, ordered that certain para- 
graphs of order approved September 14, 1928, be modified by 
eliminating therefrom words “on or before December 1, 1928,” 
and substituting therefor the words “on or before January 1, 
1929.”—Baltimore & Ohio R. Co. vs. Public Service Commission 
of Indiana, 177 N. E. Rep. 260. 

Railroad not petitioning for rehearing within twenty days 
could not have order fixing freight rates set aside and enforce- 
ment enjoined (Burns’ Ann, St. 1926, sec. 12819).—Ibid. 


I. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Relief for the overworked Commission was the dominant 
note in the proceedings of the first session of the second annual 
meeting of the Association of Practitioners before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on September 24. The meeting 
was held at the Mayflower Hotel on that and the following day, 
including the annual dinner on the evening of the first day. 
In welcoming the members of the association to Washington, 
Chairman Brainerd, of the Commission, said that while there 
weer many matters of mutual interest that might be profitably 
discussed, he desired to mention only one—the relief of the 
Commission. 


The chairman enumerated some of the suggestions, un- 
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heeded by Congress, that had been made, including the Parker 
bill, H. R. 11363, of the last Congress, and the things that had 
been urged against it and other methods of relief. But the 
fact he wished to emphasize, he said, was that the Commission 
was greatly overworked and needed relief. The association, he 
suggested, could materially aid in finding a proper solution for 
the Commission’s difficulties. Relief, he said, was important 
both from the Commission’s standpoint, from the standpoint of 
the association and of the public generally. Continuing, he said: 

No member under existing conditions can long continue to do the 
work that his official duties require of him. It is physically impossible. 
While the Commission is not, technically speaking, a judicial body, 
its members, like the judges of our courts, are required to vote upon 
every controversy that comes before them for determination. To 
do this one must have a clear understanding of what the facts are 
and what legal standards are applicable thereto. This can not be 
done without adequate time for study and reflection. With the great 
amount of important, complicated and delicate matters with which 
the Commission is constantly called upon to deal, I submit that this 
is not now possible. 

We are all striving to discharge conscientiously the duties of our 
office, and it is dreadfully discouraging to have important matters con- 
tinually come streaming into our offices only to be piled higher and 
higher on our desks. The situation is somewhat like a boy attempt- 
ing to mow hay in a loft. He is certain to be covered up. Obviously 
the situation which I have described is not at all conducive to the 
proper administration of justice. It is unsatisfactory to the Commis- 
sion and must be equally so to the practitioners who appear before 
its bar. Some step must be taken to remedy it, and although I real- 
ize that this is a matter not wholly within our keeping, I believe a 
frank discussion of it will materially aid in its solution. 

In our annual report to the Congress, 1929, we stated that “the 
continual growth in variety and volume of the work devolved upon 
the Commission has made the performance of our duties less and 
less current.’’ We recommended to the Congress that “for the more 
prompt disposition of matters intrusted to us there should be express 
statutory authority for the Commission to delegate to individual Com- 
missioners and employes of the Commission the power to perform 
specified duties and to consider and determine specified matters and 
subjects, subject to the general control and supervision of the Com- 
mission and the exercise by it of appropriate powers of review 
either through the Commission or a division thereof.’’ 


Address of Esch 


In his annual address to the association former Commis- 
sioner John J. Esch, its president, also spoke of the overloaded 
condition of the Commission. He reviewed efforts that had 
been made by the regulating body to have Congress simplify 
and lighten its work. He also called attention to the fact that 
Congress, instead of lightening the work, frequently adopted 
resolutions requiring the Commission to take formal action to 
answer questions that might have been asked in a letter and 
answered in a letter. This was seldom, he pointed out, accom- 
panied by an appropriation to cover the cost, the action result- 
ing in the Commission being required to bear the cost of the 
extra work out of funds appropriated for its routine regulatory 
work. 

This, Mr. Esch said, was not in the nature of a complaint 
but a mere recital of facts intended to bring out the fact that 
it was the duty of the practitioners to exert themselves to 
the utmost to help the Commission get forward with its work 
and to let their members of Congress know of the desirability 
of not making unnecessary requirements, especially without 
furnishing money for the doing of things it deemed necessary. 

It was a source of great pleasure, said the president, to 
report that, notwithstanding the prolonged depression, the mem- 
bership of the association had increased from 1,479 to 1,858. 
Among the new members to be voted upon, he said, were many 
who, through long service and hard work, had become leaders 
in the field of transportation. The past year, he said, had been 
one of progress along practical and well considered lines, the 
spirit of cooperation between the association and the Commis- 
sion having been cordial and helpful. There was a growing 
conviction, said he, that the association’s canons of practice 
and rules of procedure would in time have a beneficial influence, 
not only upon the members but also upon all others who had 
been certified to practice before the Commission. 


Aitchison Talks of Travels 


An address by Commissioner Aitchison, based upon his ob- 
servations of how the English regulated their common carriers 
made on his vacation trip this summer to Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France, and the presentation of a scroll and a silver 
tea service by R. C. Fulbright, for the committee, in apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Aitchison in his work of annotating the statutes 
which the Commission administers featured the initial session. 
That session was followed by an association lunch. 

Commissioner Aitchison said that technicians were always 
interested in the way others did the same sort of work, as, for 
instance, the postman going for a walk on his vacation and the 
bus operator trying to ride over the bus routes not heretofore 
covered by him. 

British regulation, between which and regulations in the 
United States, he pointed out parallels and divergences, he 
said, was based on the regulation of the canal and turnpike. 
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It differs from regulation in the United States in that there 
is a separation of the administrative and judicial functions, the 
former being performed by the Transport Ministry, headed by 
a Director of Transport, and the latter by the Rates Tribunal. 
The old Railroad and Canal Commission, still in existence, he 
pointed out, was supposed to retain jurisdiction over what in the 
United States are called unjust discrimination and undue 
prejudice, but inasmuch as the English hold that a just and 
reasonable rate cannot be either discriminatory or prejudicial, 
the old body has all the time it needs for attention to its regu- 
lation of mining matters. The Rates Tribunal, as represented 
by Mr. Aitchison, is a modest body of three members, one a 
lawyer, who is the president, and two business men, with a 
staff, when he called, of eight men. The Transport Ministry 
details men from its force to help the tribunal, which, when 
the American commissioner sat with it, held its sessions in a 
temporary building something like the temporary schools in 
this country, also resembling a middle western state church. 

When he went to its offices to take his leave and thank 
the rates tribunal for its attentions to him he found the door 
guarded by a policeman who could not even find the tribunal’s 
watchman. In explanation of this state of facts the policeman 
consulted his schedule, Aitchison using the English pronuncia- 
ion of the word, and announced that in August the hours of the 
tribunal were from 11 to 1 o’clock. 


The English, Mr. Aitchison said, had brought about the 
amalgamation of railroads under the act of 1921, which followed 
the transportation act of 1920 in the matter of consolidation and 
section 15a, but the results had been disappointing. Yet, he 
said, no one had suggested the undoing of what had been done. 
The benefits of amalgamation, he said, had been overstated. In 
the matter of requiring certificates of public convenience and 
necessity, he said, the Americans had followed the British and 
in that respect the United States legislation of 1920 was a mere 
catching up with Britain to which Mr. Esch had referreed as the 
mother country, whose works could be studied with profit by 
people in this country. The section 15a feature of English law, 
as explained by Mr. Aitchison, makes no provision for recapture 
but for rebates to the public from which about four million 
pounds a year were returned to the public, agriculture, under a 
sort of Hoch-Smith resolution, being a beneficiary. 


The complete revision of rates since 1921, the speaker said, 
had left them about 60 per cent higher than before the war. 
The English rate structure, he said, could be understood by a 
tyro in less time than our own, being based on twenty-one 
class rate scales, the ton-mile decreasing as distance increased. 
Railroads are free to make changes without application to public 
authority provided they are not less than five nor more than 40 
per cent under the standard rates. The return from them has 
not come up to the expectations of the law, in that respect being 
like section 15a. The classification, according to the speaker, 
is on broad lines, there being very little of the refinements of 
commodity descriptions and packing requirements. Yet the 
English refer to their classification as “that monument.” The 
tariffs, Mr. Aitchison also said, were simple. 


Rates made under the 5 and 40 per cent elasticity law, Mr. 
Aitchison said, were called exceptional rates. They had to be 
filed at the stations, but were not surrounded by the require- 
ments of American rates. There were tens of millions of such 
rates, said Mr. Aitchison, made in an effort to meet truck com- 
petition. One sum rates, he said, were rare. They were a la 
carte, so much for loading and unloading, so much for covering, 
so much for station terminal charges and so forth. He recited 
the charges on a ton of straw hats and figured out the rate at 
18 cents a ton-mile. The Hoch-Smith resolution feature of the 
law is accomplished through a remission of taxation on local 
rates, the sums remitted being passed on to the public, 20 per 
cent going to agriculture. 

The mechanics of trial of rate cases before the Rates 
Tribunal, Mr. Aitchison said, were much like our own except 
that the witnesses stood while they testified (which brought a 
guffaw from the audience) and the counsel stood while he asked 
questions. If he happened to be a barrister, he had to wear his 
wig and gown. Decisions are rendered from the bench and pro- 
vision is made for decision, under a shortened procedure by the 
registrar, a combination of the Commission’s chief examiner 
and chief of its division of dockets. 

As to motor vehicle regulation, Mr. Aitchison said there was 
comparative success of regulation of busses and their coordina- 
tion with the railroads, the latter having an investment of 
about 9,000,000 pounds in busses. The private passenger and 
freight vehicle, he said, was as much of a problem in England 
as in the United States, although on account of the store door 
delivery and pick up that had long been performed by English 
railways the truck was not as much of a novelty to English 
shippers as American. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
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Further improvement in the full cargo market is noted in 
current reviews of the situation by freight brokers, though rates 
remain on a low basis. The list of grain charters for the last 
week shows a larger number of fixtures and the amount of 
prompt unfixed tonnage in the market has been reduced some- 
what, especially the larger sized vessels. Inquiry for grain 
cargoes has now fallen to a minimum, but further buying is 
expected shortly. Two fixtures from Montreal to Antwerp or 
Rotterdam for prompt loading were accomplished at 7 cents 
and 7% cents, while a French steamer took 28,000 quarters from 
Montreal on the basis of 71% cents to Antwerp-Rotterdam for 
early October loading. Two more fixtures for South America 
are reported, one from Philadelphia to Rio, prompt, and another 
from the Atlantic range to Santos for September-October on the 
basis of $2.75 per ton. 

There is plenty of inquiry in the coal market, both for west 
Italy and South America, but owners are not interested in the 
rates offered and are holding off. Inquiry for transatlantic 
sugar cargoes has revived somewhat and some fixtures are ex- 
pected to be accomplished in the next few days. Tonnage 
offered on the basis of 12s 6d from Santo Domingo has found 
shipowners uninterested. 

A large number of West Indies time charters have been 
reported in the last few days, but no improvement in rates has 
resulted. Future business is largely dependent on sugar move- 
ment between Cuba and the United States, which gave promise 
of large volume recently, only to slump off again. General time 
charter trades remain unchanged, with plenty of tonnage to fill 
requirements. 

Little full cargo inquiry has developed in the lumber mar- 
ket. In the tankers some inquiry has developed for clean car- 
riers in consecutive voyages for 1932. The black oil market 
is somewhat improved with a prospect of several cargoes from 
the Black Sea and Gulf to various directions. In this market 
charterers are also interested in consecutive voyages for next 
year. There is an inquiry for a vessel for crude oil trading 
from the Gulf to Montreal on about two months’ time charter. 
Other tanker trades continue quiet. 


Officials of the Black Diamond Steamship Corporation an- 
nounced that the contracts of purchase and ocean mail con- 
tracts relating to the American Diamond Lines’ services were 
executed for the account of a new corporation formed by them 
and known as the American Diamond Lines, Inc. The latter 
corporation has thus become the private owners of these serv- 
ices, which link New York and other Atlantic coast ports with 
Antwerp and Rotterdam. 

Transfer of the vessels is expected to begin between October 
5 and October 10. The vessels are to be turned over to the 
new owners in the order in which they complete their voyages 
thereafter. 

Injunction proceedings designed to disrupt the exclusive 
routing contract of the Gulf-United Kingdom Conference under 
which manufacturers and shippers of hardwood lumber accord 
steamship companies belonging to the conference all their busi- 
ness have been started by the American Pitch Pine Export 
Company, a corporation organized under the Webb-Pomerene 
act. The company specifically complains of temporary lowering 
of ocean rates by the conference at such times as tramp steam- 
ers are scheduled to load at New Orleans or other Gulf ports. 
September 28 is set for hearing on the preliminary injunction. 

Violation of antitrust laws is alleged by the pitch pine 
company. Specific examples complained of include the sailing 
of the steamer Tours, of the Sullivan Shipping Corporation, 
New York, from New Orleans to Antwerp, Havre and London, 
and the steamer Leopold for the same ports from Gulf ports 
during August. 

The Brazilian government is reported to have received two 
offers for the purchase of the Lloyd Brasileiro, the government- 
controlled shipping line which operates a fleet of sixty-nine 
steamers and four motor vessels in service between the United 
States and Brazil and Europe as well as in Brazilian coastwise 
services. The offers are said to have been made by American 
and Brazilian groups. 

The controversy between the transatlantic ship lines and 
the 60,000 longshoremen employed in the Atlantic seaboard ports 
relative to the renewal of the wage contract now in effect on the 
ship lines’ piers, became more acute when the ship lines’ rep- 
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resentatives declined to alter the terms of the new contract sub- 
mitted to the pier workers. 

The shipmen authorized a committee, which will confer 
with a committee of the longshoremen, to insist on a contract 
in which the wage for straight labor would be reduced from 85 
to 70 cents an hour and for overtime labor from $1.30 to $1.05. 
The contract would also include Saturday afternoon labor in 
the category of regular rather than overtime labor. 

Joseph P. Ryan, president of the International Longshore- 
men’s Union and Frederick Topping, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company, are chairmen of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Ryan said his attitude that the present contract 
must be renewed has not changed. 

“The men will return to work on Oct. 1 at the present wages 
or the ship lines must get new gangs to handle their freight,” 
he said. 

Observers in shipping circles believe the two groups will 
reach a compromise. 

Announcement has been made by C. C. Mallory, Pacific 
Coast manager of the Panama Mail Line, that the company’s 
intercoastal schedule is to be rearranged by the substitution of 
the steamers Santa Elisa and Santa Teresa for the Venezuela 
and Ecuador. The former vessels have been operating in the 
New York-West Coast of South America service and will be re- 
placed in that run by the Venezuela and Ecuador. It is ex- 
pected that the new lineup will enable the company to maintain 
a 23-day schedule between New York and Los Angeles instead 
of the 29-day schedule now in effect. 

The Baltimore and Carolina Steamship Company has inaug- 
urated weekly sailings from the port of Corpus Christi instead 
of bi-weekly sailings which it made formerly. The change is 
due to an increase in cargo offerings. 


STATUS OF U. S. LINES 


Though developments at the Shipping Board recently in 
connection with reorganization of the United States Lines were 
taken as indicating that the board was prepared to negotiate 
a contract with the Chapman-Dollar-Dawson interests for reor- 
ganization of the lines, the board this week came forward with 
a new proposal as a basis for reorganization. The new plan, 
in the form of a proposed contract, was submitted to the Chap- 
man-Dollar-Dawson group. It was understood that the provi- 
sions of the contract were more stringent than those that were 
to have been the basis of the previous proposal. One of the 
new requirements was understood to be that a cash reserve of 
$6,000,000 would be required instead of $3,500,000. Another 
requirement, it was understood, was that the reorganizers should 
provide a performance bond of $2,000,000. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 15 
of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping Board 
September 23: 


Panama Pacific Line with Compagnie Generale Transatlantique 
(French Line): Arrangement for through transportation of passengers 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles to Plymouth, England and Havre, 
France, interchange to be effected at New York. Through fares under 
the agreement are to be the sum of Panama Pacific Line’s Pacific 
Coast to New York local fare less $25, plus full local fares of French 
Line from New York to destination. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Over-Seas Rail- 
ways, Inc.: Through billing arrangement covering shipments of lum- 
ber from Pacific Coast ports to Havana, Cuba, with transshipment at 
New Orleans. Through rate of $20 per 1000 board feet is to be appor- 
tioned $13 to Luckenbach Gulf and $7 to Over-Seas Railways, each 
carrier to absorb one-half of the cost of transshipment. 

Isbrandtsen-Moller Company, Inc., with Luckenbach Steamship 
Company, Inc.: Arrangement for through movement of shipments from 
Oriental ports to Atlantic Coast ports of call of Luckenbach. Through 
rates from Oriental base ports of loading of Isbrandtsen-Moller are 
to be same as applicable direct line conference rates, subject to mini- 
mum through rate of $9 per ton, weight or measurement. Through 
rates from base ports of loading are to be apportioned equally between 
the lines, while on cargo originating beyond Isbrandtsen-Moller load- 
ing ports and ports other than Oriental base ports, Isbrandtsen-Moller 
is to receive in addition full expense of transporting shipments from 
port of origin to shipside. Cost of transshipment at San Francisco 
or — Angeles Harbor is to be absorbed in equal proportion by the 
two lines. 

Panama Pacific Line with The Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd.: 
Arrangement for through transportation of passengers from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles to London, Southampton, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
interchange to be effected at New York. Through fares are to be the 
sum of local fares of Panama Pacific Line from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles to New York less $25, plus full local fares of Cunard Line 
from New York to destination. 

Isbrandtsen-Moller Company, Inc., with Luckenbach Gulf Steam- 
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OU may recall having enjoyed Arthur W. 

1 Pinero’s play of the last decade—“His House 

in Order.” The underlying thought was that 

the head of the house could not function normally 
unless all of the elements that contributed to his suc- 


cess and happiness blended harmoniously into a well- 
rounded life. 

That the Norfolk and Western Railway has long 

had “its house in order” is evidenced particularly by 
its varied services and port facilities at Norfolk, Va. 
At this gateway to the world the railway owns five 
modern piers capable of handling twenty-three mod- 
ern sized overseas cargo vessels. In the slips are 
thirty-five feet of water, providing dockage for any 
cargo boat afloat. Norfolk and Western rails enter 
the transit sheds, where both loading and discharging 
are weather-protected. The railway’s enormous mod- 
ern warehouses have large sections under tempera- 
ture and humidity control. There is continuous shelter 
for freight from piers to storage—and every modern 
freight handling device including a fleet of gas and 
electric tractors, trailers, portable cranes, escalators, 
piling machinery and trucks designed for varied 
usage. 

Added to the foregoing facilities are the Norfolk 
and Western Railway’s traffic and operating staffs, 
both ever mindful that efficiency and economy are 
primary factors in keeping the railway’s house in 
order. Foreign Freight Department representatives 
of the railway, at points shown below, are at your 
service. 


Nortolk ~a Wes 


NEW YORK . NORFOLK . CHICAGG 
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ship Company, Inc.: Through billing arrangement covering shipments 
from Oriental ports to United States Gulf ports of call of Luckenbach 
Gulf Line, with transshipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Har- 
bor. Through rates from Oriental base ports of call of Isbrandtsen- 
Moller are to be same as applicable direct line conference rates, subject 
to minimum through rate of $9 per ton, weight or measurement. 
Through rates on shipments from Isbrandtsen-Moller loading ports are 
to be apportioned equally between the lines, while on shipments origi- 
nating beyond Isbrandtsen-Moller loading ports that carrier is to 
receive the cost of transporting shipments from port of origin to 
shipside in addition to its proportion of the through rates from port 
at which cargo is loaded. Cost of transshipment on all shipments is 
to be absorbed in equal proportion by the two carriers. 

Alaska Steamship Company with Pacific Steamship Company: 
Memorandum of agreement fixing winter schedule of sailings of ves- 
sels of the participating carriers in the trade between Seattle and 
ports in Alaska. The purpose of the agreement is to arrange sailings 
of vessels of the two companies to avoid duplication of sailings from 
Seattle and to insure arrival and departure of vessels at regular in- 
tervals in Alaska. 


DIAMOND LINE BUYS SHIPS 


Under an agreement between the Shipping Board and Post 
Office Department and the American Diamond Lines, Inc., the 
latter has agreed to buy thirteen vesels from the board. They 
aggregate 112,000 deadweight tons. The selling price is ap- 
proximately $16.25 a ton. 

At the same time an ocean mail contract covering service 
to Antwerp and Rotterdam was awarded to the purchasing line, 
the whole arrangement being conditioned upon the construction 
of new ships and the reconditioning of the transferred vessels. 

The contracts provide for a construction program totaling 
$12,000,000, to be expended over a period of ten years. Five of 
the vessels are to be reconditioned, and five new merchant 
liners added to the fleet. The new and reconditioned vessels 
will provide sixteen-knot combination passenger, freight and 
mail service from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Norfolk, to Antwerp and Rotterdam. 

The contracts call for a minimum of seventy-two eastbound 
sailings a year. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the first of the recondi- 
tioned vessels must be afloat within two years and the first new 
vessel in service before the end of the third year. 

The agreement signalizes the end of a long controversy 
over the sale of the Diamond Line Fleet, which has been op- 
erated for some ten years for the Shipping Board by the Black 
Diamond Steamship Corporation, of which J. E. Dockendorff 
is president. Mr. Dockendorff will be president of the new 
American Diamond Lines, Inc. 

Under the Shipping Board’s policy of divesting itself of 
government owned lines, the rule was set down that in such 
sales managing operators should, other things being equal, have 
preference as bidders. But when in June, 1929, the Shipping 
Board received bids on the Diamond lines, the then recently 
launched United States Lines also entered a bid. This move 
contemplated the ultimate unification of all the American lines 
in the North Atlantic service. Shipping interests along the 
entire Atlantic seaboard opposed this move and a long impasse 
in the Shipping Board ensued. Finally, President Hoover, some 
fifteen months ago, appointed a special commission to investi- 
gate the whole problem and make specific recommendations 
for the disposal of the lines. Although the recommendations 
of this commission never have been published, it is understood 
that the contracts now agreed upon are in accord with them. 


CUBAN CITRUS IMPORTS 


Citrus fruit, from Cuba and Isle of Pines, which heretofore 
has been allowed to enter under permit at northern ports only, 
may now be entered under permit, inspected and released at 
any port in the United States where plant quarantine inspectors 
are stationed so far as federal plant quarantine regulations are 
concerned, according to a statement issued by Lee A. Strong, 
chief of the plant quarantine and control administration. 

In 1923 provision was made in the fruit and vegetable quar- 
antine covering the entry of these products from foreign coun- 
tries for the importation of Cuban citrus fruit at New York or 
other northern ports in the permits. As a result of five surveys 
conducted by experienced entomologists of the Department of 
Agriculture in Cuba and the Isle of Pines in the fruit seasons of 
1923 and 1924, provision was made September 23, 1924, for the 
entry under permit at Key West of citrus from Cuba, including 
the Isle of Pines, when shipped in sealed refrigerator cars for 
immediate transportation, entry, and inspection of this fruit 
through New Orleans under the same conditions as those gov- 
erning movement through Key West. 

In making provisions for the entry of Cuban and Isle of 
Pines citrus fruit at all ports of the department was influenced 
by the fact that inspection of this fruit at northern and interior 
ports over a period of seven years has failed to show that it is 
infested with fruit flies. Moreover, the fruit as now shipped to 





the United States is so graded and packed as to practically 
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preclude the possibility of contamination with leaves or other 
portions of the plant which might be the means of introducing 
the citrus blackfly, a condition which formerly did not prevail, 
according to the department. 

The permanency of this provision is contingent upon con- 
tinued freedom of the fruit concerned from fruit flies, or the 
inclusion of leafage which may be the means of introducing the 
citrus blackfly. 


BIDS RECEIVED ON BOARD PROPERTIES 


Approximately seventy individual offers for the purchase 
of mortgages and properties owned by the Shipping Board at 
Brooklawn, N. J., were received by the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration September 22. The offers were in response to adver- 
tisements for bids on 262 mortgages and 72 pieces of property. 
Generally speaking, the offers received were in amounts ap- 
proximating one-half the face values of the several mortgages 
bid for. The bids will be analyzed by the Fleet Corporation, and 
a report made to the Shipping Board immediately. There were 
no bids for all the properties in a lump sum, though previous 
offers of this kind had been made. Brooklawn is composed of 
houses and other buildings constructed in the war period for 
the accommodation of shipyard workers at Gloucester and 
Camden, N. J. The face values of the several mortgages held 
by the board aggregate $685,819.76. 


CANAL TRAFFIC IN AUGUST 
(Panama Canal Record) 


During the month of August, 1931, 390 commercial vessels 
and 4 small non-seagoing launches under 20 tons’ measurement 
transited the canal. Tolls on the commercial vessels aggre- 
gated $1,770,202.71, and on the launches $10.50, or a total tolls 
collection of $1,770,213.21. 

The daily average of commercial vessels was 12.58, and 
the daily average tolls collection was $57,103.31, as compared 
with an average of 13.10 transits and $59,633.50 in tolls for the 
previous month, and an average of 15 transits and $67,104.21 
in tolls for August, 1930. The average amount of tolls paid 
by each of the commercial transits was $4,538.98, as compared 
with $4,473.61 for the month of August, 1930. 

The number of transits of commercial vessels last month 
was the lowest since September, 1925, when 388 ships were 
passed through. The daily average number of vessels was the 
lowest since August, 1925, when an average of 12 per day were 
transited. Tolls collected during the past month were the low- 
est since September, 1925, when $1,692,723.11 (a daily average 
of $56,424.10) was collected. 


GALVESTON GRAIN EXPORTS 


Grain exports through the port of Galveston in August 
totaled 4,657,923 bushels, of which 15,000 bushels were barley 
and the rest wheat. This compared favorably with July export 
figures, 4,400,000 bushels. Figures covering clearances and 
bookings for September indicate that total clearances for the 
month will approximate 2,000,000 bushels. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE INCREASE 


Announcement has been made by the Postoffice Department 
that, beginning November 1, the rates of postage on letters and 
post cards to Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica (including Cayman and Turks and 
Caicos Islands), Leeward Islands (Anguilla, Antigua, Barbuda, 
Dominica, Montserrat, Nevis, Redonda, St. Christopher or St. 
Kitts, and British Virgin Islands), Netherlands (Dutch), West 
Indies (Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao, Saba, St. Eustatius and the 
Dutch part of St. Martins), New Zealand (including Cook Islands, 
British Samoa and Danger (Pukapuka), Manihiki, Palmerston 
(Avarua), Penrhyn (Tongareva), Rakaanga, Savage (Niue), and 
Suwarraw Islands, Trinidad (including Tobago), and Windward 
Islands (Grenada, The Grenadines, St. Lucia and St. Vincint), 
will be: 


Letters for the first ounce or fraction, 5 cents instead of 2 cents, 
the present rate; letters, for each additional ounce or fraction, 3 cents 
instead of 2 cents; post cards (single) 3 cents instead of 2 cents; 
post cards (double) 6 cerits instead of 4 cents. 

With respect to the payment of postage on correspondence ad- 
dressed to foreign countries, attention is invited to the importance of 
prepaying postage in full, since articles on which the postage has not 
been prepaid, or has not been fully prepaid, represent money which 
should be realized by the post office of mailing in this country, and 
when dispatched are subject to special treatment which necessarily 
involves more or less delay, in some cases sufficient to miss an in- 
tended steamship dispatch. Furthermore, as the deficiency in postage 
(doubled to most countries, including all of the above) is collected on 
delivery, unpaid or shortpaid articles may be refused by addressees. 


RIVER AND HARBOR WORK 


The acting Secretary of War has authorized the construc- 
tion of a third fixed dam in the Ohio River, Pittsburgh district, 
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under an act of Congress providing for the substitution of fixed 
for movable dams when, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, 
substitution might become desirable. Two fixed dams have 
heretofore been authorized. They replace the first three mov- 
able dams built under the plan to afford a channel depth of 
nine feet in that river. The War Department, in announcing the 
authorization, said that the physical condition of dams Nos. 4 
and 5 was such as to require their replacement immediately by 
this fixed dam and that the displacement of No. 6 movable dam 
was highly desirable. The pools of these dams are in the indus- 
trial region bordering the river below Pittsburgh. The con- 
struction of the fixed dam has been carefully studied out so as 
not to interfere with the intensive use made of the pools of 
the present movable dams. 

The fixed dam now authorized is designed to take care of 
the first three pools. It is to have double lock chambers and 
roller gates, the chambers to be, one 600 by 110 feet, and the 
other 360 by 56 feet, at Montgomery Island. Its estimated cost 
is $6,000,000. 

Authority has also been given for the construction of Lock 
B at Marmet, W. Va., on the Kanawha River. This is part of a 
project whereby two new locks and dams are to replace Dams 
Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5. Lock A is under construction. An allotment 
of $75,000 for initial work has been made. 

An allotment of $32,000 has been made by the acting 
secretary for maintenance dredging on the Willapa River and 
Harbor, Wash. 








OCEAN RATES ON PETROLEUM 


The Port of New York Authority has been permitted by the 
Shipping Board to intervene in No. 72, The Atlantic Refining 
Co. vs. Ellerman and Bucknall Steamship Co., Ltd., et al. 


MILWAUKEE AS A PORT 


That the port of Milwaukee has acquired a position of im- 
portance among the ports of the Great Lakes is shown in a 
report, one of a new series describing the principal ports of 
the Great Lakes, prepared by the bureau of operations of the 
U. S. Shipping Board and the board of engineers for rivers and 
harbors of the War Department. Though numbered third in the 
series, it is the second to be released, having been preceded 
by a similar report on the port of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The study, which is based on a comprehensive survey of 
Milwaukee’s facilities and commerce, contains full information 
regarding the physical facilities of the port as well as such 
economic and commercial details as port organization and 
practices, regulations governing the movement of ships and 
goods, port dues and charges, water and rail connections and 
character and commerce of hinterland. It consists of 130 pages 
illustrated with original maps, charts, and graphs, and contains 
tabular details displaying the more important commodity move- 
ments by ports of origin and destination. 

Due principally to the great volume of car-ferry traffic in 
valuable goods, Milwaukee in 1930 ranked first in lake ports 
from the standpoint of value of domestic commerce handled, 
although in terms of tonnage its total trade is exceeded by ten 
other lake ports. It is prominent in the grain trade, being one 
of the group of four Great Lake ports which ship practically all 
of the enormous volume of grain flowing eastward over the 
lakes. Its position in this trade, the report states, is due to the 
fact that its natural tributary area on the west, which includes 
the principal grain producing states, is one of the most impor- 
tant grain growing territories in the world. The study reveals 
Milwaukee as an important distributing center for the products 
of the great agricultural section of the northwest, and as a 
gateway through which the products of the east enter this im- 
portant area. Milwaukee is also an important manufactur:ng 
center. Its establishments produce a most diversified list of 
articles, which are distributed to far distant points, and its 
industries consume the products of correspondingly wide areas. 
Because of the unusual conditions favoring their economical op- 
eration, many industries have selected Milwaukee as a site for 
their factories, and others are constantly being established on 
or near the waterfront. 

The seven steamship and two car-ferry lines operating out 
of the port, augmented by numerous bulk-freight vessels, furnish 
adequate tonnage and sailings for domestic and Canadian traffic. 
The car-ferry lines are a most important item in the port’s 
operation. They maintain services across Lake Michigan the 
year around, forcing their way through ice in the winter when 
all other traffic on the lake is suspended. They provide a 
trunk-line service to and from eastern territory that saves con- 
siderable time and distance in rail transit by avoiding passage 
though the congested Chicago district. In addition, they are of 
importance to local industries, since they constitute the prin- 
cipal factor in keeping Milwaukee on the Chicago basis of rail 
rates, in many adjustments. 
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The facilities of the port, consisting of some 72 piers and 
wharves, having a combined berthing space of over 8% miles, 
have been found inadequate to meet efficiently the varied de- 
mands of water-borne commerce. Statistics of the port’s com- 
merce as presented in the report show that water-borne traffic, 
exclusive of the car-ferry business, increased from 4,039,545 tons 
in 1920 to 6,122,485 tons in 1929. For the ten-year period the 
average annual movement was 5,131,768 tons. Inclusion of the 
car-ferry traffic swells the total commerce of Milwaukee from 
5,760,569 tons in 1920 to 8,564,863 tons in 1929, with an average 
of 7,114,429 tons per annum for the period. 

For several years the port of Milwaukee has realized the 
need for locating its main water terminals on the lake front. 
A new port development plan has been adopted, whereby the 
principal water-borne traffic of the port will be cared for in 
the protected outer harbor, leaving the congested inner harbor 
a use of smaller vessels, including barges, engaged in local 
traffic. 

The report suggests that the port authorities include in 
their plans for harbor improvements a proper coordination of 
the physical facilities of the outer harbor with the railways by 
means of a publicly owned belt-line railroad. 





AIR PASSENGER SERVICE 

United Air Lines, whose subsidiaries, Boeing Air Transport 
and National Air Transport, serve the middle west and east, 
are working out numerous connecting schedules with railroads. 
In addition to all-plane service between New York, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Chicago, Kansas City, Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Fort 
Worth and Dallas, it is pointed out, much time can be saved by 
rail-plane service. 

Last month planes of the company flew in excess of 1,000,000 
miles and completed 98 per cent of all scheduled mileage. 
Approximately 400,000 miles were flown at night. Out of a 
total of 186 through trips scheduled between Chicago and San 
Francisco in a thirty-day period, 146 were completed on or ahead 
of schedule, twenty-eight within two hours of schedule and only 
twelve were more than two hours late. 

A new service has been added, whereby passengers leaving 
New York at 4 p. m., Cleveland at 8:05 p. m., Toledo at 9:03 
p. m., and Chicago at midnight, arrive in San Francisco at 9:20 
p. m. the next evening, with stops at Des Moines, Omaha, Lin- 
coln, North Platte, Cheyenne, Salt Lake City and Reno. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Airplanes and engines valued at $3,261,450 were sold by 
manufacturers in July this year, according to a report on pro- 
duction issued by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, Ine. Deliveries of military equipment accounted for 
63 per cent of the total. 

Sales of aircraft of all types were off 16 per cent, as com- 














C. B. & Q. SWITCHING YARD 





Approximately 1,000,000 yards of “fill” had to be transported 
a mile to a mile and a half in the enlargement of the freight 
yard of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Galesburg, III. 
The project is said to have involved the creation of the largest 
hump switchyard in the world. The yard has between 200 and 
250 miles of track, consisting of nine receiving tracks, eleven de- 
parture tracks, and forty-nine classification tracks. A two-way 
hump is provided, equipped with electric pneumatic retarders. 
The illustration shows one of three steam “dinkies,” train, and 
gasoline crawler dragline that were in use for four months 
loading and transporting the dirt used in the fill. 
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pared with the corresponding month last year, when military 
and commercial plane and engine sales reached $3,879,735. 
Deliveries of commercial craft and engines valued at $1,559,522 
were made in July, 1930, as contrasted with sales amounting 
to $1,210,406, this year, a decline of 22.4 per cent. Deliveries 
of military aircraft and engines dropped 11.7 per cent from 
$2,320,213 to $2,051,044. 

Production of aircraft from the dollar standpoint showed 
less of a decline. Planes and engines valued at $3,254,132 were 
produced in July, as compared with the $3,790,991 total recorded 
for the same period of 1930, a drop of 14.2 per cent. The valua- 
tion of military equipment produced in July of the current year 
was $2,084,144; commercial equipment, $1,169,988. In July, 1930, 
the value of commercial planes and engines produced was 
$1,541,778, while the value of the military equipment turned out 
by the manufacturers was $2,276,213. 

Figures for July bring the total value of commercial and 
military airplane and engine production for the year up to 
$21,846,043 and deliveries to $22,879,463. In the first seven 
months of 1930, the value of production totaled $23,026,187 and 
deliveries $23,412,075. Completed military contracts, which ac- 
counted for a little less than half of the total income of the 
airplane and engine manufacturers in the first seven months 
of 1930, have assumed more importance this year, making 
up as they do nearly two-thirds of the total for the seven-month 
period, according to the chamber. 

One hundred and seventy-six commercial planes with a 
valuation of $690,484, less engines, were produced in July of 
the current year, as contrasted with a unit production of 196 
for the corresponding month of 1930. The 196 planes manu- 
factured in July, 1930, had a total valuation of $915,234. De- 
liveries made in July, this year, totaled 180 units valued at 
$735,182, without power plants. In July, last year, there were 
246 commercial airplanes sold. These planes had a valuation 
of $1,143,697. 

Sixty-one military craft were produced in the first month 
of the third quarter, this year, as compared with 69 in 1930. 
Production values, which do not include the cost of engines 
with which the planes were equipped, were $1,120,876 and 
$1,309,625, respectively. Sixty-two military airplanes, with a 
valuation of $1,139,776, were delivered to the services in July 
of the current year, as compared with deliveries of 70 units 
valued at $1,339,625 in the same month of 1930. 

Commercial airplane engine production showed an increase 
in the number of units manufactured but a decline in value. 
Two hundred and twelve power plants, valued at $479,504, came 
off the production lines in July. In July, a year ago, 162 
commercial engines, with a total valuation of $599,544, were 
produced. Sales this year exceeded those made in July, 1930, 
in both numbers and value. There were 208 engines delivered 
by the manufacturers in July of the current year, as compared 
with 145 in the same month of 1930. The valuation of these 
power plants was $475,224 and $415,825, respectively. 

Military engine production and deliveries, while dropping 
to a point well below the high for the year, were approximately 
the same in July of this year as they were in July, 1930, from 
the standpoint of value. There were 145 military power plants 
with a valuation of $963,268 produced this year, and 135 valued 
at $911,268, sold. In July, last year, 164 military engines valued 
at $966,588 were produced, and 166, valued at $980,588, delivered. 


AIR MAIL CELEBRATION 


“The present air mail system is of tremendous advantage 
to the business world and to mail users generally,” said Post- 
master General Brown in a radio address the night of Septem- 
ber 23 in connection with celebration of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the inauguration of the national air mail service. 

Mr. Brown said the total length of the routes flown on the 
regular schedules was approximately 43,000 miles, and that the 
mail carried amounted to more than a million pieces a day. 

“Strictly from the point of view of expediting the mail 
service,” said he, “we have every reason to be proud of the 
accomplishments of the twenty-year period which has elapsed 
since Pilot Ovington’s flight at Mineola (the first air mail pilot). 

The Postmaster General pointed out that the air mail 
service was far from self-sustaining and that the air mail postage 
represented less than half the cost of actual handling. He said 
the department was now spending about $17,000,000 a year for 
this purpose over and above the postage receipts from the air 
mail. He said the expenditure was justified, however, in view 
of the objective sought—the development of an independent 
nation-wide network of air lines to carry passengers, express 
and freight, on which the transportation of the mails would be 
only an incidental operation as it was today on railroads and 
steamship lines. He said that as revenues from passengers, 
express and freight grew, the department would be able grad- 
ually to reduce the subsidy paid to the aviation companies for 
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carrying the mail, “until ultimately we shall be paying only a 
just and reasonable compensation for the service rendered the 
department.” He appealed for support by the people of “this 
twentieth century industry.” 


STATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


The state highway systems were improved in 1930 by the 
surfacing of 27,464 miles of road and the improvement of 7,813 
miles to a point ready for surfacing, according to reports 
received by the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agricul- 
ture. The surfacing placed was 2,393 miles greater than in 1929. 
New surfaces to afford improved traffic service were placed on 
13,251 miles of old road, and on 14,213 miles not previously sur- 
faced. 

The state highway systems include 324,496 miles, of which 
226,221 miles are how surfaced. This surfacing is composed of 
84,112 miles of the higher types of roads (bituminous macadam, 
bituminous concrete, cement concrete, and brick) and 142,109 
miles of low-type road (sand-clay, gravel and water-bound 
macadam). 

The roads built in 1930 by types were: Sand-clay 2,243 miles 
(8 per cent); gravel 13,063 miles (48 per cent); water-bound 
macadam 1,371 miles (5 per cent); bituminous macadam 1,273 
miles (5 per cent); bituminous concrete 697 miles (2 per cent); 
cement concrete 8,789 miles (32 per cent); brick 28 miles (less 
than 1 per cent). 

Expenditures by state highway departments on roads in 
1930 amounted to $980,000,000 or an increase of 22 per cent over 
1929. Of this amount $713,000,000 was expended for construc- 
tion, $191,700,000 for maintenance and the remainder for equip- 
ment, interest on bonds, and miscellaneous purposes. The state 
highway departments also made other disbursements such as 
principal payments on bonds and transfers of funds to counties 
amounting to $160,000,00. Construction expenditures in 1930 
were 28 per cent greater than in 1929. 

A study of the sources of revenue shows that the state high- 
way program was financed largely by motor vehicle and gasoline 
tax revenue and by bonds, the retirement of which is to be 
largely with motor vehicle funds. Property taxes and state 
appropriations, which once constituted the major sources of 
revenue, are now relatively unimportant. The total state high- 
way income in the year was $1,136,673,437 derived as follows: 
Motor vehicle revenues, 26 per cent; gasoline taxes, 36 per cent; 
bonds, 20 per cent; federal aid, 8 per cent; state taxes and 
appropriations, 4 per cent; funds transferred from counties 5 
per cent; and miscellaneous revenue, 1 per cent. At the begin- 
ning of 1930 a balance of $286,000,000 was on hand, which made 
the total funds available $1,423,000,000. Only 9 states reported 
decreases in their incomes in 1930. 

The figures as reported do not include the work done by 
counties, townships, and other jurisdictions on local roads. 


NEW CONTAINER EQUIPMENT 


Continued interest on the part of railroad executives in 
containers designed for handling rail shipments of merchandise, 
as indicated by attendance this week of officials of some twenty- 
five lines at a demonstration of a new type of container at 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., suggests that something yet may come of it. 
The new container is built of “Haskelite” plywood, is extremely 
light as compared to steel containers now in service, and has 
a number of other features that are expected to do away with 
the need for specially constructed flat cars or other special rail 
equipment for their use. 


Of, perhaps, even greater significance, a special truck has 
been developed by the International Harvester Company, for 
use in connection with the containers, that simplifies the han- 
dling problems involved. The container itself was developed 
by George R. Meyercord, prominent [linois manufacturer. The 
containers are being manufactured by the Mt. Vernon Car 
— Company, at whose plant the demonstration was 

eld. 

In appearance, the new containers are generally similar to 
those of the L. C. L. Corporation and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Elimination of the necessity for a specially constructed rail flat 
car for transporting them, as well as other features of the new 
containers, make it unnecessary to standardize the size and 
capacity of the containers, except that efficient use of the rail 
equipment may call for some standardization of width and 
height. Length along the car may be varied to give any de- 
sired container capacity. The largest so far constructed has 
a capacity of 500 cubic feet and weighs 2,280 pounds, as com- 
pared with a steel container of much smaller capacity weighing 
3,000 pounds. 

Tests indicate that needed strength has not been sacrificed 
to obtain the lighter weight, according to those sponsoring the 
new equipment. Protection for shipments while in transit is 
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obtained by loading each container so that the sealed doors of 
one are turned in against the end of another. 

Two sets of four wheels each are nested on the bottom of 
the containers. Either set can be brought into play, raising the 
container two inches off its base, by pneumatic power from an 
air hose connecting with a pump attached to the engine of the 
truck. One set of wheels is for movement of the container in 





By means of air hose attached to the truck engine nested wheels 

under the container are brought into use in a few seconds, so that 

container can be rolled off. The tie-downs used to hold containers 
securely on ordinary flat car can be seen. 


a transverse direction and the other for lengthwise movement. 
In one of the tests, the wheels of a loaded container weighing 
seventeen thousand pounds were extended in five seconds by 
using a bicycle pump. 

The container is secured to the flat car by patented tie- 
downs and clamps that make shifting impossible. In the tests 
loaded cars were brought together at a speed of twelve or more 
miles an hour, with no shift in the positions of the containers 
and no damage to them, though, in some of the trials, the cars 
themselves were severely damaged. 

The truck developed for use in conjunction with the con- 
tainers is equipped with a bed that can be raised or lowered, in 





Loading new type of freight container on specially designed truck by 
means of capstan on truck and power from the motor. 


addition to the capstan and air hose. In transferring a con- 
tainer from truck to rail flat car, the truck platform is raised 
to the level of the flat-car floor, the desired set of wheels under 
the container are lowered, and the container rolled off. In 
addition to the vertical lift of the truck bed, a tilting mechanism 
is a part of the equipment, and the capstan, which gets its 
power from the truck engine, can be called into play either to 
draw the container on the truck or to remove it. 

Unloading cost is about five cents for a container, said Mr. 
Meyercord, as contrasted with approximately $1.25 with con- 
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tainers now in use that must be handled by crane. 


A single 
man performs the loading and unloading operation with the 


new container. It was pointed out that, for test purposes, a 
truck and loaded container were spotted a hundred yards from 
a rail flat car, and that the driver took the truck to the flat car, 
unloaded the container on it, made the tie-down, and was back 
at the spot from which he started in three minutes. 

“We think the combined truck and container will play an 
important part in the struggle of the railroads with their high- 
way competitors,” said Mr. Meyercord. “All of the container 
principles, such as protection of the shipper from loss and 
damage, reduction of billing cost, and large scale handling, with 
a minimum of transfer operations, are here and, in addition, 
excessive weight of the container has been done away with and 
the cumbersomeness of the equipment overcome.” 


HIGHWAYS AND RAILWAYS 


“No one, least of all those engaged in the motor industry, yet 
sees the time when we can dispense with our railroad system 
nor does any responsible man want to see the railroads crippled 
and rendered unfit for profitable service,’ said Pyke Johnson, 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, in an ad- 
dress before the Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club, September 21. 

“Equally the public will not be deprived of the highways 
and motor vehicles which it has built for itself and which it is 
using more each year. 

“The problem then is the gradual adaptation of all services 
to the functions which each can render best and this the ship- 
ping public is now doing.” 

Mr. Johnson said the Bureau of Railway Economics recently 
reported that only 2 per cent of the commercial goods move- 
ment of the country was done by trucks and airplanes. Yet, he 
added, there was a capacity in these vehicles to have taken over 
a tremendous proportion of the rail business long before now if 
they had been economically fitted to do it. 

“The fact that they have not is evidence that generally the 
two agencies perform services which are not comparable,” 
said he. 


REGULATION OF TRUCKS IN TEXAS 


In No. 391, Binford et al. vs. McLeaish et al., involving the 
validity of a Texas law providing for regulation of trucks trans- 
porting cotton, the Attorney General of Texas has appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States from the decision of a 
three-judge federal court which granted a temporary injunction 
restraining the enforcement of the act in question. The Attorney 
General has filed a motion for early hearing. 

“Already, in the state of Texas,’ says the motion, “the 
typical cotton trucks, open vehicles, overloaded with enormous 
bales of uncompressed cotton, are swarming on the highways 
of this state, endangering the lives and property of the public, 
thus creating an immediate situation deserving the early con- 
sideration by this honorable court of the constitutional questions 
involved in this cause.” 


PETITION TO ABANDON LINE 


The St. Louis & Hannibal Railroad has petitioned the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission for permission to abandon 52.8 
miles of its line between Gilmore and Bowling Green. The 
mileage of the railroad is confined entirely to Missouri. This 
section of the line is said to be unprofitable on account of motor 
competition on improved, parallel highways. 

John Ringling, of the Ringling Brothers and Barnum and 
Bailey Circus, owns the line. It was put into service in 1882 
and, after going through foreclosure proceedings in 1917, was 
reorganized. 

The main line runs from Hannibal to Gilmore, a distance 
of 85.6 miles. At Gilmore, 42 miles from St. Louis, it connects 
with the Wabash Railway. A branch of eighteen miles extends 
from Ralls Junction to Perry. ; 

The part of the property which the company intends to 
continue operating has produced approximately 78 per cent of 
the gross revenue. There are five towns on this section in Pike 
and Ralls counties, and there are five towns in Lincoln and 
Pike counties on the part which the company wishes to abandon. 


BALTIMORE MAIL LINE 


The third vessel of the new Baltimore Mail Line fleet, the 
City of Hamburg, has been delivered to the company at Balti- 
more. She will remain at her Baltimore terminal until October 
1, when she will leave on her maiden trip for Havre and Ham- 
burg by Norfolk. On her trial run, two weeks ago, the ship 
proved to be faster than either of her two sister ships in serv- 
ice, averaging 18.3 knots. 

Two more vessels will go into service shortly. The City 
of Havre is to be delivered in October and the City of Newport 
News in November. By the first of December, the line will 
have established weekly trans-Atlantic sailings for passengers, 
mail and fast freight. 





Questions and Answers 


| ¥ this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 


nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought ge ved for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Common Carrier—Definition of 


New Jersey.—Question: To settle controversy, will you 
please advise your understanding or definition of the term ‘com- 
mon carrier’? 

“B” claims this term includes only those carriers named in 
section 1, paragraph 1, of the interstate commerce act, and, fur- 
ther, that this interpretation was so recently handed down by 
ruling of the Supreme Court. 

“A” contends that the term “common carrier” standing by 
itself applies to any carrier holding out for hire to those who 
may elect to employ him, there having been no court decision 
to the contrary. 

Answer: A common carrier has been defined as “one who 
undertakes for hire or reward, to transport the goods of such 
as choose to employ him from place to place.” The Niagara 
vs. Cordas, 21 How. 7, 22. This definition applies to carrier by 
land and by water, without regard to distance or motive power. 

It is a question of law for the court to determine what 
constitutes a common carrier; but it is a question of fact 
whether one charged as a common carrier is within that defini- 
tion and is carrying on its business in that capacity. 

A common carrier is one that holds itself out as ready to 
engage in the transportation of goods for hire as a public em- 
ployment and not as a casual occupation. 

The term “common carrier” is not limited to carriers sub- 
ject to the interstate commerce act, but includes all common 
carriers. Busses and motor truck carriers are common carriers 
if they fall within the definition above given, but they are not 
common carriers subject to the interstate commerce act, as 
Congress has not given the Commission jurisdiction over them, 

We are not aware of the decision of the Supreme Court to 
which you refer. 

Proof of Loss or Damage 


Ohio.—Question: We have a concealed damage claim with 
X Railroad Company on a switchboard panel, which is of blue 
Vermont marble. 

When this shipment was received and found damaged when 
unpacked, the necessary procedure was had with the railroad 
as to their inspection, and forms were drawn up and signed 
by both parties concerned in this damage. In settlement of 
this claim, they are asking us to stand 50 per cent of the dam- 
age on the grounds that when shipment was unpacked it did not 
conclusively place this loss with the railroad company, as they 
gave the shipper a receipt for this shipment in apparent good 
order and likewise have the same kind of receipt from our truck- 
man at Columbus, O. We can make affidavit that our truckman 
did not damage this shipment while in his possession from 
freight house to our plant. 

We are of the opinion that a railroad company being a 
carrier of transportation business must deliver a shipment to 
consignee as receipted by them from consignor, which we pre- 
sume Was not damaged when shipped by consignor or the rail- 
road would not have signed a clear bill of lading from consignor 
covering this shipment. 

Will you please cite us a concealed damage ruling by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that will cover our case? 

Answer: The statement in the bill of lading that goods 
were received in apparent good condition is prima facie evi- 
dence only as to that fact, and not that the goods were actually 
in good condition at the time they were deivered to the carrier 
for transportation. That is, such a statement relates only to 


external conditions, and does not make out a prima facie case 
against the carrier with reference to damage not apparent. The 
recital of good condition, or apparently good condition, does, 
however, make out a prima facie case against the carrier that 
the goods were in apparently good condition so far as ordinary 
inspection without opening the package would disclose, the 
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burden of proof being on the carrier to show that the goods were 
not in such apparently good condition when received by it for 
transportation. 

From a legal standpoint, claims for concealed loss or dam- 
age are as valid as any other claim; the only difference is that 
in case of concealed loss or damage it is more difficult to estab- 
lish the proof necessary to prosecute the claim. In order to 
recover the value of goods lost or damaged under circumstances 
which bring the case within the category of a concealed loss 
or damage, the plaintiff must prove by a preponderance of evi- 
dence that the loss or damage occurred while the goods were 
in the carrier’s possession. 

If the shipper sustains the burden of proof resting upon him 
of showing delivery to the carrier in good condition and of 
proof that the damage did not occur while the shipment was in 
the hands of the drayman or in the consignee’s warehouse, re- 
covery may be had, unless the carrier can show that the damage 
resulted from a cause for the consequences of which it is not 
liable. See the following cases relating to concealed loss or 
damage which indicate what evidence is essential to a recovery 
in such cases: Shore vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 121 Atl. 
345; John Deere Plow Co. vs. American Express Co., 223 S. W. 
488; Canfield vs. B. & O., 75 N. Y. 144; Hirsch vs. Hudson R. 
Line, 57 N. Y, S. 272; Baer vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R., 144 N. Y. S. 
682; Silverman vs. C. C. C. & St. L., 157 N. Y. S. 876; Wallers 
vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co., 166 N, Y. S. 1083; Openhym vs. 
Maine S. S. Co., 127 N. Y. S. 463; Miller vs. R. R. Co., 90 N, Y. 
420, 43 Am. Rep. 179; Jean Garrison & Co. vs. Flagg, 90 N. Y. S. 
289; Thyll vs. R, R. Co., 84 N. Y. S. 175; Regan vs. N. Y. R. Co., 
98 S. E. 860 (S. C. 1917); Edwin B. Stimpson Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 
164 N. Y. S. 68. 

While the affidavits of the shipper and consignee may sup- 
port a claim filed with a carrier, they are not competent evi- 
dence in an action at law if objected to by the destination 
carrier. The testimony of the parties who loaded and unloaded 
the car, either in court or by deposition, would be competent 
if suit were brought. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has no jurisdiction 
over Claims for loss, injury or delay which is not the result of 
a violation of the interstate commerce act, such as misrouting. 
See Johnston vs, C. & W. C. Ry. Co., 118 I. C. C. 19, in which 
case the Commission said: 

Claims for loss and damage to shipments in transit, and the 
measure of damages applicable thereto, are cognizable only in the 


courts, and it is well settled that we may award reparation only for 
damages arising out of violations of the interstate commerce act. 


Damages—Measure of 


Texas.—Question: Please give us your opinion with ref- 
erence to decisions, if any, covering: 

We made a shipment from station A to station B, which 
was unclaimed at station B, and held in railroad station at that 
point. 

While held at station B, storage charges accrued. 

We ordered the carrier to reship from station B to station 
C. On arrival at station C, one article in the shipment was 
found damaged and unsalable. The first record or knowledge 
of damage was on arrival of the shipment at station C. 

The damaged article was delivered to the railroad company 
and claim filed for the price of the damaged article at station 
A, freight from station A to station B, storage charges at sta- 
tion B, and freight from station B to station C. 

The carrier has declined to pay freight charges from sta- 
tion A to station B, and storage charges at station B on the 
damaged article, claiming that this revenue was earned and 
transportation contract to station B completed; also, that as we 
bore the transportation charges from station A to station B, 
the storage charge at station B and the freight charges from 
station B to station C on the articles that were not damaged, 
we should stand the freight charges and storage which they 
have declined to pay. 

The shipment was never out of the possession of the carrier 
from the time of its acceptance at station A untli the time of 
its receipt at station C. 

We feel we are due all loss on the transaction, which we 
consider is represented in our claim as described herein. What 
do you think of it? 

Answer: As to shipments by freight, except where there 
are rates depending upon actual or release valuations which 
apply thereon, the ordinary basis of recovery is the market value 
at destination, from which amount freight charges are deductible 
upon the ground that the value of the shipment has been en- 
hanced by its transportation, at least in the amount of the 
freight charges. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. McCaull-Dinsmore 
Co., 253 U. 8S. 97. 

As to the storage charges, unless injury to the shipment 
occurred during the course of its transportation from A to B, it 
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is apparent that storage charges accruing at point B are legally 
applicable. 

The carrier is entitled to freight charges from station A 
to station B. ‘ 

However, unless the carrier can show that the injury did 
not occur during the transportation of the shipment from A 
to B, which, presumably, it cannot do, it should not deduct 
freight charges from B to C and storage charges at B from the 
value of the shipment, for the reason that such charges accrued 
on a worthless article, and are not compensated in the market 
value at point C. 


Routing and Misrouting—Loss of Transit Due to Misrouting by 
Carrier 


Pennsylvania.—Question: A car of oats originates on the 
Nickel Plate at Mt. Corry, O., and the bill of lading issued and 
signed by the N. K. P. shows destination as Bangor, Pa., and 
route, viz.: N. K. P-D. L. & W. R. R.-c/fo L. & N. E. R. R. 
Bangor is served both by the D. L. & W. and L. & N. E., but 
for transit purposes we desired to have shipment come in for 
L. & N. E. R. R.; we have transit privileges on both lines. 
The Eastbound Billing Guide shows routing via N. K. P.-D. L. 
& W.C. R. R. N. J-L, & N. E.R. R.; N. K. P-D. L. & W., 
Portland, Pa., L. & N. E. R. R.; N. K, P- D. L. & W., Bangor 
and L. & N. E. R. R. The latter route applies only on traffic 
for milling in transit at Bangor. 

The agent of the N. K. P. in face of the bill of lading routed 
car via N. K. P.-D. L. & W. R. R.-C. R. R. N. J.-L. & N. E. R. R.; 
in other words, inserted the C. R. RN. J. as an intermediate 
carrier and by doing so deprived us of transit, as we cannot 
transit via this route. The N. K. P. advised the reason for this 
is that routing specified on the bill of lading contemplated a 
road haul on the part of the L. & N. E., and the only way in 
which this could be complied with was by the insertion of the 
C. & &. H.. 2. 

This statement is not correct, as the L, & N. E. would have 
received a road haul either from Portland or Bangor, as in the 
latter case via Bangor the earnings of the L. & N. E. are not 
switching charges, but a revenue prorate. 

We claim the N. K. P. erred in inserting the C. R. R. N. J. 
in the billing and depriving us of transit on the outbound com- 
modity. 

Your views in the matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Answer: The routing instructions called for a line haul by 
the L. & N. E. R. R. See Fechheimer Steel & Iron Co. vs. P. 
KR. R. Co. 61 © C. ©. TS. 

In our opinion, the initial carrier misrouted the shipment in 
inserting the name of the C. R. R. of N. J. in the routing instruc- 
tions, as the instructions shown in the bill of lading were com- 
plete in that had the shipment moved via Portland the L. & N. E, 
would have received a line haul. 

We doubt whether the haul of the L. & N. E. under the 
route through Bangor can be considered a line-haul movement. 

We can locate no cases in point. 

Demurrage—Private Cars Awaiting Disposition Instructions 

Virginia.—Question: A private tank car owned by the A 
Oil Co., loaded with gasoline, was shipped by the owner from 
B. Penna., to the C Oil Co., at D, Virginia. On arrival at des- 
tination car was placed for unloading at the usual place on a 
public delivery track. Car was unloaded within the 48 hours’ 
free time allowed, and the agent of carrier was notified orally 
by consignee (also within the free time) that the car was empty. 
Consignee was requested at that time to furnish written instruc- 
tions for return of the empty car, but for some reason did not 
do so until 12 hours after free time for unloading had expired. 
Did demurrage accrue against this car between the expiration 
of “free time” for unloading and the time shipping instructions 
(written) were given agent? 

Answer: With respect to this question, see our answer to 
“Michigan,” on page 1570 of the December 31, 1927, Traffic 
World, and our answer to “Illinois,” on page 428 of the February 
18, 1928, Traffic World, under the above caption. 

Other than the references in section A of rule 7 and sec- 
tion E of rule 3, there is no reference in the demurrage rules 
to the release of cars, such as Was the case at the time the 
decision of the Commission in Holland Anilene Co, vs. P. M. 
Ry. Co., 55 I. C. C. 617. The pertinent portions of rules 7 and 
3 read as follows: 


Rule 7, Sec. A. After the expiration of free time allowed, the 
following charges per car per day, or fraction of a day, will be made 
until car is released: 

Rule 3, Sec. E. Cars returned loaded will not be recorded released 
until necessary billing instructions are furnished. 


In the above referred to case the Commission said: 


Evidence was introduced with respect to the details of the con- 
troversy between complainant and Webber, the sidetrack agree- 
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ment between the complainant and defendant, complainant’s re- 
peated offers to execute bond to indemnify defendant against recov- 
eries for trespass, and other matters having a supposed bearing upon 
the question at issue, but in our view of the case it is unnecessary 
to consider them. Rule 3(f) of defendant’s demurrage tariff expressly 
provided that ‘‘a car held for unloading is considered released when 
lading is removed * * *.”’ The car was unloaded on the day of place- 
ment. It was not held for or by the complainant ‘‘for unloading * * * 
or for any other purpose’’ after March 16, 1917, and was therefore 
not subject to the provisions of rule 1. 

We find that the charge assailed was assessed without tariff au- 
thority; that complainant paid and bore the charge; and that it was 
damaged thereby, and is entitled to reparation, in the sum of $1, 
with interest. 


We can locate no case dealing with the question later than 
that referred to above. 


Demurrage—Computation of Time on Empty Cars Placed on 
Orders, but Not Used in Transportation Service 


Virginia.—Question: A box car was ordered by shipper on 
July 3, 1931, for loading July 4, 1931. Car was actually placed 
for loading July 4, at 8 a. m. and abandoned by shipper at 10 
a.m. the same day, July 4. Not used in transportation service. 
Bearing in mind that in computing time, Sundays and legal 
holidays are excluded, would there be any demurrage chargeable 
to this car? It was placed and abandoned on a legal holiday. 

Answer: Sundays and holidays, under the terms of rule 3 
of the National Demurrage Rules, are non-chargeable days to 
be excluded when computing demurrage charges, no mention 
being made in rule 2 of Sundays and holidays, the rule which 
specifies the amount of free time allowed. 

It is our opinion that in computing demurrage charges on 
cars placed on orders but not used in transportation service, 
under the provisions of section B, of rule 6, Sundays and holi- 
days are to be excluded. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Section 1 of Rule 10 of 
Classification 

Illinois.—Question: We recently forwarded a shipment of 
iron pipe fittings weighing 25,980 pounds and iron valves weigh- 
ing 11,700 pounds, from Chicago to New York, for export. 

Jones’ tariff No. 349-D, I. C. C. No. 2276, names an export 
commodity rate of 34 cents a hundred pounds, carload minimum 
weight 45,000 pounds, on iron pipe fittings. 

Since the aforementioned tariff does not name a commodity 
rate on a mixed carload of iron pipe fittings and iron valves, 
our contention is that it is permissible to apply fifth class rate 
of 56% cents a hundred pounds, with classification carload mini- 
mum weight of 36,000 pounds, under rule 10 of the classification. 

We might mention that there is also a commodity rate of 
47 cents a hundred pounds, with a carload minimum weight of 
40,000 pounds, on iron pipe fittings from Chicago to New York, 
per Jones’ tariff No. 469, I. C. C. No. 2266. ° 

An expression from you in the matter will be very much 
appreciated. 


Answer: While we can locate no decision which relates to 
the question, we are of the opinion that it is permissible to 
apply the class rate on the mixture, See, in this connection, 
our answer to “Ohio,” on page 744 of the March 21, 1931, Traffic 
World, under the caption “Tariff Interpretation—Application of 
Section 2 of Rule 10 of Classification.” 


As to the application of a domestic rate in the presence of 
an export rate, see the decision of the Commission in E. L. 
McClung vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co., 136 I. C. C. 347. In this 
case the Commission said: 


When the shipments moved a basing rate of 14 cents was in 
effect from Jacksonville to Tampa on bananas moving interstate 
to Jacksonville by rail. A rate of 24.5 cents was also in effect at 
that time on bananas between the same points, applicable on inter- 
state traffic other than that moving under the 14-cent rate. Prior 
to February 1, 1926, the 24.5-cent rate was applicable on import ship- 
ments in the absence of a specific import rate. On that date the 
60-cent rate was specifically established on import traffic. Complain- 
ant contends that, as the import tariff did not by its terms speci- 
fically cancel the 24.5-cent rate, that rate remained applicable on 
import shipments. This contention can not be sustained. A rate 
established to apply specifically on import shipments does not con- 
flict with a rate which would be applicable in the absence of the 
specific import rate. The 60-cent rate was applicable on these ship- 
ments. The 24.5-cent rate was canceled October 13, 1926. 


Routing and Misrouting—Loss of Transit Privileges 

Georgia.—Question: Would you please give a ruling, with 
Interstate Commerce Commission decisions or other authority, 
in answer to the following question: 

An L. C. L. shipment of cotton sheeting from Eastman, Ga., 
to Winston-Salem, N. C., was tendered the agent of the Wrights- 
ville & Tennille Railroad on unrouted bill of lading and for- 
warded via W. & T, Tennille C. of Ga. Savannah, A, C. L. Wades- 
boro W. S. S. B. beyond, on which fourth class rate published 
in Glenn’s I. C. C. A-705 has been protected. 

Consignee is contending for rate published in Cottrell’s 
I, C. C. 803 applicable on cotton fabrics, unfinished, in the origi- 
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nal piece, to be finished, bleached, dyed, etc., and reshipped in 
the original piece and not applicable via the above named route. 
Nothing was shown on the bill of lading to indicate shipment 
was to be transited. 

Is the Wrightsville & Tennille Railroad guilty of misrouting? 

Answer: In the absence of routing instructions the shipper 
igs entitled to have his shipment move via the cheapest available 
route. Goodkind Bros. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C. 17. 

The carrier may also be held liable for rate damages re- 
sulting from loss of a transit privilege where no routing is 
specified and the carrier fails to forward the shipment via the 
cheapest reasonable available route. For example, in Whaley- 
Warren Lumber Co. vs. C. C. & O. Ry., 21 I. C. C. 530, the carrier 
failed to forward an unrouted shipment to the original destina- 
tion via the cheapest available route. If it had done so the 
shipper would have been entitled to reconsign the car to the 
final destination at a lower rate than was applicable via the 
route of movement. Reparation was awarded. 

On the other hand, carriers are not chargeable with knowl- 
edge of the shipper’s intention to have the shipment reconsigned. 
Where there are two available routes, both taking the same 
rate, but only one being subject to a transit privilege, the 
carrier cannot be charged with misrouting because of not having 
forwarded the shipment over the route affording the transit 
privilege. See Crescent Lumber Co, vs. I. C. R. R. Co. 20 
I. C. C. 228. 

See also, Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., 142 I. C. C. 391, 393; Newman Lumber Co. vs.. Mississippi 
Central R, R. Co., 26 I. C. C. 97, and Trans-Mississippi Grain 
Co. vs. C. B. & @. R. R. Co,, 41 1 C. C. 612. 


Damages—Telegraph Charges 


Maryland.—Question: Kindly let me have your opinion as 
to the handling of the following claim: 

A certain large packing corporation ordered a refrigerator 
car from originating carrier to contain 120,000 pounds of canned 
goods. The originating carrier, being unable to fill the order, 
placed two 36-foot cars at shipper’s disposal, which is in line 
with the tariff. On arrival of this shipment at a southern des- 
tination, the inspectors at that point set up the cars to the mini- 
mum weights on each car. The consignee, not knowing just 
exactly how the matter should be handled, wired the shippers 
collect and the shippers replied to them, giving instructions 
as to how the matter should be handled, but at the same time 
taking it up with the railroad companies. 

Shippers have filed claim which covers only a small amount 
of the cost of the two telegrams involved in this transaction, 
and there has been a great deal of discussion as to whether 
this claim could or could not be legally paid by the railroads. 
The amount of money involved is not the question at issue; it 
is a question of whether or not such claims can be legally 
assumed by the claim department of a railroad or should the 
shippers be forced to cover this expense themselves, which, to 
my mind, in this instance, was due entirely to the action of the 
carriers in not being conversant with the tariff, and thus set- 
ting the cars up, which caused the expense to the shipper. 

Answer: As to the recovery of telegraph charges as an 
element of damage, see the Commission’s opinions in Schulz 
Co. vs. C. M. & St, P. Ry. Co., 20 I. C. C. 403. In this case the 
Commission, on pages 404 and 405, said: 


: When this shipment arrived at destination the consignee, assum- 
ing that the freight charges had been fully paid, began ta unload 
the car. After the car was partly unloaded the delivering carrer 
notified the consignee that, owing to a mistake in classification, addi- 
tional charges in the sum of $398.45 must be paid, and when the 
consignee declined to pay such additional charges insisted that that 
portion of the carload which had been already removed should be 
returned to the car. This the consignee did, and the expense of 
taking out and putting back this portion of the carload was $29, 
which sum the complainant afterwards paid. 

After considerable correspondence the complainant finally in- 
structed the consignee to pay the additional charges above named 
and also $17 demurrage, which had in the meantime accrued; and 
these sums were paid to the defendants by the consignee upon account 
of the complainant. Telegraphic charges amounting to $4.14 accrued 
in the course of the correspondence in reference to this matter. These 
sums the complainant now seeks to recover, in addition to the exces- 
sive freight charges above stated. 

The Commission has held that where a shipper is compelled to 
pay demurrage charges through the fault of the carrier, the carrier 
must refund the charges so exacted. Porter vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. 
Co., 145 I. C. CG. 3; Monrose & Sone va. M. C. KR. BR. Co., 17 LC. C. 8%. 
These demurrage charges accrue because the defendant improperly 
refused to deliver this car to the consignee, and the complainant is 
therefore entitled to the $17 paid on that account. 

The expenditure due to removing and restoring a part of the 
carload was the direct consequence of the unlawful act of the deliver- 
ing carrier in declining to deliver this carload. It was a part of the 
transaction and inseparably connected with it. In our opinion these 
damages are of such a character that in this case they can properly 
be, and should be, covered by the order of this Commission. 

It might possibly be the right of the parties in the exercise of 
good judgment to resort to the telegraph as a means of correspond- 
ence in case of an emergency like that which existed, but it does not 
appear that in this case the result justified the outlay, since at least 
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17 days must have elapsed while demurrage was accruing. This 
amount should be, in our opinion, disallowed. 


Under the Commission’s findings in the above case, the 
recovery of telegraph charges as damages is dependent upon 
whether or not the purpose sought to be accomplished by the 
use of the telegraph justified the outlay therefor by the shipper. 

It is not apparent from the facts given whether the use 
of the telegraph was warranted in the instant case. 


Damages—Measure of 


New York.—Question: One merchant made a shipment of a 
carload of freight to a certain destination. On or about the 
same day another merchant made a shipment of similar mer- 
chandise to another town and to a different consignee. It so 
happened that the car numbers were very similar. Both cars 
arrived at a junction point in proximity to the destinations on 
the same day. 

The railroad, in error, sent the merchandise of the second 
merchant to the consignee and customer of the first merchant. 
In other words, the railroads erred in sending to a consignee 
and destination the wrong car. Upon arrival, the consignee 
discovered the error. A check developed that the car he should 
have received was still at the junction point, which was not 
far distant from the proper destination. The consignee, how- 
ever, was in urgent need of material and was compelled to go 
out into the open market and buy an emergency supply prior 
to the proper delivery of his car. Only a small quantity was 
purchased, but at higher than the invoice price, for which dif- 
ference a bill was rendered to the carrier. 

The railroad contends the claim represents special damages 
or a consequential item, which we do not find to be a proper 
charge against the carriers, being of a nature not contemplated 
or provided for in the provisions of the uniform bill of lading 
as an item which the carriers can be called upon to pay. The 
claim is declined. May I have your opinion on this point? 

Answer: A carrier is not an insurer against delay in the 
transportation of goods. The principle on which the carriers’ 
extraordinary liability is founded does not extend to the time 
occupied in transporting the goods. As to the time of delivery, 
their liability stands on the same ground as that of ordinary 
bailees for hire. Hence the rule is one of general application 
that, in the absence of special contract binding the carrier to 
deliver within a specified time, mere delay in transportation 
does not create any liability to respond in damages. 

As to the diligence and care required in completng the ex- 
press or impiled contract for transportation only, the rule is 
that the carrier is bound to use reasonable diligence and care, 
and that only negligence will render it liable, unless a stipulated 
time is fixed in the contract. 


We are unable to locate decisions of the courts with respect 
to this question. However, in G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Barber, 
127 S. W. 258, it is held that a carrier contracting to transport 
lumber to a retailer is not liable for special damages caused 
by a delay in transportation resulting in the consignee, by rea- 
son of the increased price paid by him to supply the lumber 
of the kind contained in the delayed shipment to his customer, 
whereby he lost the retail profit which he would otherwise 
have made, unless the carrier, at the time of the making of 
the contract for transportation, knew of the particular circum- 
stances under which damages for delay were liable to result, 
and the mere fact that the consignee was engaged in the sale 
of lumber, and that similar shipments had been made would 
not render it liable for such damages; that the measure of such 
damages is ordinarily the difference between the value of the 
property shipped at the time it did arrive and the time it should 
have arrived. 

Nevertheless, it seems to us that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in Illinois Central R. Co. vs. 
Crail, 281 U. S. 57, 50 S. Ct. Rep. 180, furnishes grounds for 
believing that a recovery could be had in the instant case. 
While that case relates to the loss of a portion of a carload 
shipment, the court, after discussing the contention of the 
plaintiff that the retail value at destination was the proper 
measure of damages, indicates that if he had been under any 
constraint to purchase coal to repair his loss or carry on his 
business, the measure of his loss would be the retail market 
price of the necessary replacement. There is no suggestion 
in the Supreme Court’s decision that such damages should be 
termed “special damages” and we doubt whether they would be 
so held in an action against the carrier. 


Tariff Interpretation—Rate Applicable in Absence of Transit 
Privilege Where Shipment Stopped to Complete Loading 
Louisiana.—Question: Will appreciate your views on the 

following: 

A shipment moving on a commodity rate is stopped in tran- 
sit to complete loading, the point of origin and stopover being 
within the same state, the ultimate destination being beyond 
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the state. The rate on the commodity from both the point of 
origin and the stopover point is the same to the ultimate des- 
tination. The tariff quoting this rate does not provide for stop- 
ping in transit to complete loading and states that no provision 
contained in any individual line’s tariff shall supersede any 
specific provisions contained in this tariff, that is, the tariff 
containing the rate. 

At the time the shipment moved, same was billed on through 
billing with the stopover privilege to complete loading, the stop- 
over charge being prepaid. The shipment arrived at destination 
and delivering agent checked rate, and contended that the stop- 
over privilege was not in effect, and assessed charges based 
on combination, made class rate to stopover point, plus com- 
modity rate beyond. We contend that, since no privilege was 
in effect for stopping in transit, the carrier erred in accepting 
through billing on a shipment which was stopped in transit on 
private siding, seals of car removed and additional quantity 
placed therein. It is our view that since there was no privilege 
in effect, the billing should be corrected as an intrastate ship- 
ment at intrastate rate, minimum weight from point of origin 
to stopover point, plus interstate rate from stopover point at 
actual weight to ultimate destination. 

In expressing your views, if any decisions have been ren- 
dered by the Commission, please cite same. 

Answer: In our opinion, the decision of the Commission 
in Apperson Bros. Automobile Co. vs. L. E. & W. R. R. Co., 81 
I. C. C. 392, is applicable to the facts in the instant case. In 
this case the Commission held that the combination of the rates 
to and from the point at which a shipment was stopped for 
partial unloading was applicable on a shipment which had been 
billed through from point of origin to final destination, with a 
notation to stop for partial unloading at an intermediate point 
where there was no tariff provision for the stopping of the ship- 
ment for partial unloading at the through rate. 

Where there is an original and continuing intent that the 
goods shall move through from point of origin to an interstate 
destination or to a foreign destination, the transportation is 
interstate or foreign commerce in character. B. & O. S. W. 
R. R. Co. vs. Settle, 260 U. S. 166, 43 S. Ct. Rep. 28. In this 
case the court said: 


If the intention with which the shipment was made had been 
actually in issue, the fact that possession of the cars was taken 
by the shipper at Oakley and that they were not rebilled for several 
days, would have justified the jury in finding that it was originally 
the intention to end the movement at Oakley and that the rebilling 
to Madisonville was an afterthought. But the defendant Clepane 
admitted at the trial that it was intended from the beginning that 
the cars should go to Madisonville; and this fact was assumed in 
the instructions complained of. In other words, Madisonville was at 
all times the destination of the cars; Oakley was to be merely an 
intermediate stopping place; and the original intention persisted in 
was carried out. That the interstate journey might end at Oakley 
was never more than a possibility. Under these circumstances, the 
intention as it was carried out determined, as matter of law, the 
essential nature of the movement; and hence that the movement 
through to Madisonville was an interstate shipment. For neither 
through billing, uninterrupted movement, continuous possession by 
= a or unbroken bulk, is an essential of a through interstate 
shipment. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Combination Rule 


Illinois —Question: Is it your understanding that the Sligo 
combination rule, repeatedly upheld by the Commission for a 
period of years, has been overturned by the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in No. 5932, M. Hohenberg & 
Co. vs. the Louisville & Nashville R. R., and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has accepted the court’s decision as 
final? This particular case, as you know, involved strictly tran- 
sit cotton, and it is not our understanding that it would affect 
shipments generally under the Sligo rule where only one factor 
of the combination rate makes reference to same. 

Would like to have your opinion regarding this. 

Answer: The Commission has made no announcement in so 
far as the decision in Hohenberg vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 43 Fed. 
(2d) 952 is concerned, nor has it cited this case in any decision 
involving the application of the principle of the Sligo case. 


Liability of Carrier that of Warehouseman After Expiration of 
Free Time 


Ohio.—Question: A carload shipment was made on Novem- 
ber 15, 1930, to an eastern destination consigned to shipper’s 
order. Delivery ‘was not taken by the intended consignee and 
after the free time had elapsed and the shipment was still un- 
delivered and being held in the freight station of the railroad 
company, it was partly destroyed by fire and the salvaged part 
was returned to the shipper. The shipper then filed a claim 
with the carrier in whose possession the shipment was at the 
time of fire and the claim has been declined, with the explana- 
tion that the carrier is not responsible because the shipment 
was destroyed after the free time had elapsed, at which time 
the carrier was responsible only as warehouseman, and that as 
such, was not guilty of negligence. 
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The carrier explains that the fire originated underneath the 
freight station and burned through the floor. The fire started 
after the freight station was closed at 5 p. m. and was not 
discovered until about two hours after that time. Prior to the 
arrival of the fire department, snow was shoveled on the fire 
in an endeavor to check it and it was prevented spreading to 
the outside of the building, but eventually burned through the 
floor underneath the freight house and destroyed the freight in 
question. 

It is the position of the carrier that the fire actually started 
under the building and not inside, clearly indicating that there 
was no carelessness or negligence in the maintenance of the 
building itself or in policing the freight stored in the building. 
They state a careful investigation failed to develop the actual 
cause of the fire and the legal department of the railroad com- 
pany holds the view that there was no evidence of negligence 
on the part of the carrier acting as warehouseman. 

Answer: Section 4, paragraph (a) thereof of the Uniform 
Bill of Lading, provides: 


Property not removed by the party entitled to receive it within 
the free time allowed by tariffs, lawfully on file (such free time to 
be computed as therein provided), after notice of the arrival of the 
property at destination or at the port of export (if intended for 
export), has been duly sent or given, and after placement of the 
property for delivery at destination has been made, may be kept in 
vessel, car, depot, warehouse, or place of delivery of the carrier, sub- 
ject to the tariff charge for storage and to carrier’s responsibility as 
warehouseman, only, or at the option of the carrier may be removed 
to and stored in a public or licensed warehouse at the place of delivery 
or other available place, at the cost of the owner, and there held with- 
out liability on the part of the carrier, and subject to a lien for all 
freight, and other lawful charges, including a reasonable charge for 
storage. 


It is competent for the carrier to stipulate in the shipping 
contract that it will be liable for goods only as a warehouseman 
after their arrival at destination if not removed within the 
specified time after notice, and in case of failure to remove 
within the specified time the carrier is liable only for negli- 
gence. Southern R. Co. vs. Prescott, 240 U. S. 632, 36 S. Ct. Rep. 
469; Rustad vs. Great Northern R. Co., 142 N. W. 727; Mich. 
Central vs. Owens, 256 U. S. 427, 41 S. Ct. Rep. 554. In the 
Prescott case the court said: 


The actual service in holding the goods continued and we must 
look to the bill of lading to determine the legal obligation attach- 
ing to that service. Viewing the contract set forth in the bill of 
lading as still in force the measure of liability under it must be re- 
garded as a federal question. As it has often been said, the statu- 
tory provisions manifest the intent of Congress that the obligation 
of the carrier with respect to the services within the purview of the 
statute shall be governed by uniform rule in the place of the diverse 
requirements of state legislation, and decisions. Adams Express Co. 
vs. Croninger, 226 U. S. 491, 506, 509, 510; M. K. & T. Ry. Co. vs. 
Harriman, 227 U. S. 657, 672; Boston & Maine R. R. Co. vs. Hooker, 
supra; M. K. & T. Ry. Co. vs. Harris, 234 U. S. 412, 420; Charles- 
ton, etc., Ry. Co. vs. Varnille Furniture Co., 237 U. S. 597, 603; C. 
Cc. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Dettlebach, supra; N. Y. P. & N. R. R. 
Co. vs. Peninsula Exchange, 240 U. S. 34. And the question as to the 
responsibility under the bill of lading is none the less a federal one 
because it must be resolved by the application of general principles 
of the common law. Adams Express Co. vs. Croninger, supra; M. 
K. & T. Ry. Co. vs. Harriman, supra. It was explicitly provided that 
in case the property was not removed within the specified time it 
should be kept subject to liability ‘‘aas warehouseman only.”’ The rail- 
way company was therefore liable only in case of negligence. The 
plaintiff, asserting neglect, had the burden of establishing it. This 
burden did not shift. As it is the duty of the warehouseman to de- 
liver upon proper demand, his failure to do so, withéut excuse, has 
been regarded as making a prima facie case of negligence. If, how- 
ever, it appears that the loss is due to fire, that fact in itself, in 
the absence of circumstances permitting the inference of lack of rea- 
sonable precaution, does not suffice to show neglect, and the plaintiff 
having the affirmative of the issue must go forward with the evidence. 


A carrier which has carried property for hire, and is keep- 
ing it for a reasonable time in a warehouse at point of destina- 
tion until it shall be called for, is a bailee for hire; as such 
it is liable only for a want of ordinary care in the custody of 
the goods; and the care exercised should be in proportion to 
the loss likely to be sustained by want of such care. In the 
absence of negligence on its part a carrier is not liable for 
damage to the goods or for their loss by fire. In order to hold 
a carrier liable as a warehouseman it is necessary for the owner 
of the goods to prove negligence on the part of the carrier. 


Under the Uniform Storage Tariff, 48 hours’ (2 days’) free 
time is allowed on all commodities except the more dangerous 
explosives, for the removal of inbound freight from the car or 
railroad premises, after which time the carrier’s liability be- 
comes that of a warehouseman. 


Routing and Misrouting—Embargoes 


Texas.—Question: Refer to your answer to “North Caro- 
lina,” on page 534, September 5, edition of The Traffic World, 
and please advise if the following described would be similar, 
and show carrier’s error and liability. 

Shippers located on our line at McKinney, Tex., presented 
bill of lading on carload of mill products, destined to Plaquemine, 
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La., without any rate or route inserted, this bill of lading being 
dated May 12, 1930. 

Our agent routed this shipment L. A. & T., Shreveport, La., 
Alexandria, T. & N. O., Anchorage, T. & P. 

Prior to this date, or on May 2, 1928, T. & N. O. embargo 
number 49 was originally placed and has been in effect con- 
stantly since, with a few minor exceptions. This embargo covers 
all freight on the Baton Rouge branch and was issued account 
of high water. As a result, the T. & N. O. naturally refused 
to accept delivery and, the shippers being advised, ordered rout- 
ing changed to the T. & P. via Alexandria, La. 

The difference in the routes created an undercharge of 
$21.21, representing the difference between Anchorage, La., 
combination rate and the combination rate over Baton Rouge, 
the latter being higher, but the only rate applicable via route 
over which shipment could move. 

On the date of shipment S. W. L. tariff 47-N did not show 
any exceptions, nor did other tariff eliminate or show the route 
via T. & N. O. being embargoed and, as information will state 
that at a subsequent date the Baton Rouge branch was aban- 
doned. 

If we have made the matter plain, will be pleased to have 
your valued opinion as to liability. 

Answer: In our opinion, the decision of the Commission 
in Cannon Mfg. Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co., 56 I. C. C. 128, is 
applicable to the facts in the instant case. In that case the 
Commission held that where a route was embargoed it was not 
an available route, and that a carrier was not liable for mis- 
routing a shipment where a shipper authorized the forwarding 
of the shipment via the only available route. The Commission 
therein said: 


The carrier notified complainant that the New York route was 
closed, and that its shipments would have to be forwarded through 
Providence at the higher rates applicable over that route, and it 
seems clear that the mere demand of the complainant for the benefit 
of the rate applicable over the embargoed route, did not, under the 
rule, impose the obligation upon the carrier to apply that rate by way 
of Providence, but that in the absence of routing instructions it 
became its duty to forward the shipments over the cheapest reasonable 
route that was available. The route through Pinner’s Point and New 
York was not available on the dates the shipments in controversy 
were made, and the defendants did not accept the shipments for car- 
riage over that route. We find that the published combinations over 
the route of movement were legally applicable on the shipments in- 
volved in this case. In view of this conclusion we must turn to the 
evidence bearing upon the allegation of unreasonableness of the rates 
charged. 

The Commission has said that embargoes are not required 
to be published in tariffs. See La Fayette Box Board & Paper 


Co. vs. Director-General, 59 I. C. C. 105. 
Tariff Interpretation 


TexaS.—Question: Title page of Santa Fe Lines’ Circular 
2177-A-20, I. C. C. 10637, states storage of sugar will be allowed 
at stations on lines named above. (A. T. & S. F.-G. C. & S. F.- 
P. & S. F.) Item 5 specifies such points only that storage 
will be allowed. If a car of sugar is shipped to station not 
listed in item 5 and is stored and agent records same for trans- 
sit privilege and when reloaded out it is our contention that 
agent should advise the shipper that he will be unable to protect 
through rate, as combination is applicable. The shipper should 
be notified before car is billed out and allowed to move. It 
is our contention that tariff should on title page show something 
more definite than the application of the body of same. The 
act provides that tariffs shall be clear enough to be understood 
by the average business man. In this instance we consider 
the agent erred in failing to notify shipper through rate could 
not be protected and the carrier is liable. 

Answer: With respect to the question of the application 
of the transit privilege provided for in the Santa Fe tariff, to 
which you refer, see the Commission’s decision in Cary Manu- 
facturing Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 140 I. C. C. 371, and Pure 
Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 123 I C. C. 624. 

In the former case the Commission said that a tariff must 
be construed in its entirety, considering both the limitations 
on its title page and the rules contained therein. 

In the latter case the Commission said that the description 
of a tariff on its title page does not modify such application as 
may be provided therein, but may be considered as an indica- 
tion of the intent of its application. 

In our opinion, the tariff in question is, by item 5, limited 
in its application to the points specified theren, notwithstanding 
the broader application of the tariff as indicated by its title page. 

As to the question of the application of the combination of 
locals to and from the point at which the shipment was stored 
in transit, see the decision of the Commission in Apperson Bros. 
Automobile Co. vs. L. E. & W. R. Co., 81 I. C. C. 392, the prin- 
ciple of which case is applicable to the facts in the instant case. 

In this case the Commission said: 


A rate clerk at Kokomo erroneously informed complainant that 
stop-off was permissible under the applicable transcontinental tariff. 
Irrespective of the rate quoted, the legal rate must be paid by the 
shipper and collected by the carrier. 
(Continued on page 686) 
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TAXES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Just read your editorial on page 601. 

As one who pays taxes on everything he owns, eats, drinks, 
wears, or uses, except his breath, would go a couple of steps 
farther than you suggest. 

Would have every auto tag owner’s name passed on to the 
tax collecting authorities so that taxes would be assessed and 
collected. 

Would not permit any person to vote except on presentation 
of a tax receipt for current period, unless it could be proved 
that he or she was single and living with parents. 

Would not permit anyone to be elected to public office who 
was not a property owner. (It’s so easy for office holders to 
spend other people’s money.) 

Would fine everyone who failed to vote at each and every 
election, except for cause shown and proved. For second offense 
would disfranchise for two-year period. 

This last is off the question of taxes, but comes under the 
line as good citizenship, same as paying taxes. 

Alliance, O., Sept. 21, 1931. C. H. McCowen. 


JOB FOR ADVISORY BOARDS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In an editorial of your issue of August 8, you were kind 
enough to comment on an article written by me for your August 
1 issue, and in such editorial referred to a passage of the said 
article which you very courteously termed “A Text for Ship- 
pers.” It was as follows: 


Perhaps, fortified with the backing of the shippers to the end 
that obsolete legislative handicaps be removed and sane regulation 
be uniformly applied to all forms of transportation, the rail carriers 
might take courage to approach their financial and competitive prob- 
lems without seeking further aid of fostering paternalism. 


You further state that I only mention this text incidentally 
and that it is, in your opinion, the milk in the cocoanut; further, 
that I did not take opportunity to preach a sermon from that 
text. I want to thank you for these and other comments 
emanating from you touching the fairness and constructive pur- 
pose of my article, and now take opportunity not to preach a 
sermon from the text, but to pass on to you what I consider 
a practical suggestion based on the text in the form of a letter 
written by me today to Chairman T. J. Burke, of the Southeast 
Shippers’ Advisory Board. The letter follows: 


It is my opinion, speaking with relation to the general member- 
ship of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board, that there is a wan- 
ing interest on the part of both shippers and carriers in its affairs, 
and that the time has arrived to correct this situation, (1) to main- 
tain the constructive and active status of the board, and (2) because 
a very important problem is now presented which should and could 
be very effectively dealt with by the board. What I will have to say 
will, of course, refer directly to the southeast board, but I believe 
it will apply with equal force to all other boards. 

The cause, in large measure, of the waning interest in the board 
is that we have accomplished the purposes for which we were or- 
ganized. For a time thereafter it was all right to keep it ‘“‘pepped’”’ 
up on the grounds of maintaining our machinery well oiled in the 
event of necessity. But this form of stimulus has about run its 
course, and, in so far as the future business horizon is concerned, 
there is no indication of actual need for this machinery for some 
length of time. Now what to do about it? Close down the board or 
direct its energies into other useful channels? If new constructive 
activities can be undertaken, I think it would be a distinct error to 
close down the boards, or to gradually chloroform them through cur- 
tailing the number of meetings. If not, we should recess for a year. 

My suggestion is that they be started upon a new activity, viz., 
deal with competitive froms of transportation with particular at- 
tention to legislation. Before any effective work along these lines 
can be done, however, there must be a change in our basic rules of 
organization; that is to say, as now constituted, the boards are 
simply “advisory’’ to the carriers. The forms of legislation that the 
carriers, and/or their prejudiced lobbyists, have been attempting to 
“jam’”’ through the several state legislatures, do not meet with the 
approval of the board members generally. Under our present rules 
Wwe can only tell the carriers that we do not approve of those efforts, 
but we cannot as a board engage in any action contrary to that 
pursued by the carriers. 

There is quite an extensive school of thought among the board 
members which believes that, instead of passing additional legisla- 
tion burdening competitive forms of transportation, it would be best 
to remove obsolete regulations from the rail carriers which have 
been placed upon them during the period when they enjoyed a prac- 
tical monopoly of transportation. This policy would develop a trend 
away from governmental control and eventual government ownership 
of the railroads, whereas the policies being pursued by the carriers 
operate not only to maintain their present legislative burdens, but 
to place the same on other forms of competitive transportation, thus 
precipitating an internecine warfare between the several forms of 
transportation, which cannot help but serve, from time to time, to 
augment each other’s burdens, and in the end place them all under 
complete federal control and finally governmental ownership. 

My thought is that the advisory boards have either demonstrated 
their sincerity and fairness to the rail carriers, or that they have 
failed to do so. If they have demonstrated their sincerity in an 
advisory capacity, then I think they deserve the confidence of the 
railroads who should authorize them to function in this legislative 
matter, not in an advisory capacity to the railroads, but on their 
own initiative and volition. In my opinion the railroads will find them 
just as fair (in their capacities as independent entities) on this 
question, as they have been (as advisory agencies) on the matters 
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touching which they have heretofore functioned. If the carriers feel 
that the boards are not entitled to this trust, then perhaps it would be 
just as well that the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board recess for 
a year. If the carriers should invest the boards with this trust and 
the latter shall fail to function, then whatever obloquy earned will 
be upon the shoulders of the shippers and not upon the carriers who 
must then at least be credited in the public mind with an honest and 
sincere effort. 

It is obvious that there must be an amendment to our basic rules 
of organization emancipating the board as merely ‘‘advisory’’ to the 
earriers touching this matter, and it is obvious that before anything 
of the kind is attempted there should be a canvass of the situation 
with the executive committee, the transportation and traffic commit- 
tees and Messrs. Aishton, Gormley and Kendall. 

At this writing, I do not know of any better way to rejuvenate 
the board and launch it into a field of activity which would not only 
be constructive but would merit the continuing active interest on 
the part of our membership. If others have better plans, I think 
we should adopt them, but I do not feel we are justified in further 
resting on our laurels of past achievement touching the cooperation 
we have accorded in assisting the carriers in bringing car service 
and transportation to its late and present high degree of efficiency. 

It is true that the shippers have their various independent organ- 
izations and that through such media they have further opportunity 
to, and should, deal with these matters, but the boards offer an oppor- 
tunity for a real test as to just how much the carriers really desire 
independent shipper cooperation. Further, there is a closer feeling 
between the carriers and the boards and accordingly a more human 
atmosphere for launching and carrying out a constructive program 
along the lines suggested. 


A. G. T. Moore, Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pine Association. 
New Orleans, La., Sept. 18, 1931. 


Ss. P. AND COTTON BELT 


In Finance No. 8970, the Southern Pacific Company asks 
for authority to issue not exceeding 66,268 shares of its capital 
stock of the aggregate par value of $6,626,800 in exchange for 
capital stock of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company. 
The authority is desired so as to have stock to be used in the 
acquisition of the St. Louis Southwestern. Application for per- 
mission to acquire the St. Louis Southwestern is pending in 
Finance No. 8393. The Southern Pacific said that issuance 
of part or all of the 66,268 shares involved in the proposed ex- 
change would relatively not add greatly to the outstanding 
shares and would not impair in any way the ability of applicant 
satisfactorily to perform service to the public as a common 
carrier. The application also asks for authority to make 
deliveries of the stock, or any part thereof, in exchange for 
common and/or preferred stock of the St. Louis Southwestern 
at the ratios of one share of Southern Pacific Stock for three 
shares of the common stock of the St. Louis Southwestern and 
three shares of applicant’s stock for five shares of preferred 
capital stock of the St. Louis Southwestern. 

The Southern Pacific, which is proceeding with plans for 
acquisition notwithstanding an adverse proposed report in 
Finance No. 8393, says that if the proposed exchange is author- 
ized it will, with St. Louis Southwestern shares now owned by it, 
or under option, become the owner of 86 per cent of the out- 
standing shares of Cotton Belt stock. That percentage may be 
increased by additional acceptances of the offer to exchange 
stock by shareholders of the Cotton Belt either before or after 
disposition of the application to acquire control of the Cotton 
Belt, says the application. The Southern Pacific says that only 
such portion of the 68,268 shares proposed to be issued will be 
issued as may be needed to effect interchange of shares. 


PASSES FOR STATE OFFICIALS 


The following resolution was adopted at the August meeting 
of the New Jersey Industrial Traffic League relating to issuance 
of gratuitous railroad passes to state officials and employes: 

Whereas: Such organization has given careful and thought- 
ful consideration to matter of issuance of gratuitous railroad 
passes to state officials and employes; and whereas it would be 
to the best interest of the public that the state conduct its 
affairs with the transportation companies on a_ business-like 
basis, be it 

Resolved: That this league condemns the issuance of rail- 
road passes within the state of New Jersey to public officials or 
employes, and be it further 

Resolved: That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the governor of the state of New Jersey, the gubernatorial 
nominees, members of the Senate, and House of Assembly of 
the State of New Jersey, and to the press to the end that 

The New Jersey statutes be amended so that issuance of 
passes and free transportation be hereafter prohibited by law. 





RAIL FUEL COSTS 


For the seven months ended with July, rail fuel costs of 
Class I railways, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, 
amounted to $133,241,232 as against $164,769,827 for the same 
period of 1930, and $17,321,013 for July as against $21,203,637 
for July last year, according to statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Commission from carrier reports. 
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Personal Notes 





C. W. Musson, formerly commercial agent of the National 
Freight Company at Detroit, has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Detroit. 

A. L. Gilmore, general agent, Nickel Plate, at Columbus, O., 
has been retired from service after more than forty years with 
that line. He began railroad work with the Pennsylvania at 
Dayton, O., October 14, 1884. 

W. R. Moore has been appointed traffic manager, Rockwood 
and Company, manufacturers of cocoa and chocolate, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in addition to his work as traffic manager of the Eastern 
Confectioners’ Traffic Bureau. His office will remain in New 
York. 

John H. Faunce, New York shipping agent and customs 
broker, has been appointed general agent for the Panair Express 
Service of Pan-American Airways. 

Henry E. Pilcher, who was with the Boston and Maine at 
the time of his retirement in 1927 and had been in railroad work 
since 1874, died at his home in Somerville, Mass., September 12. 

James McKenna, formerly of the Canadian Pacific, died at 
his home in Quebec, September 12. He entered transportation 
service with the Grand Trunk in 1871. 

J. J. Pelley, president of the New Haven, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the transportation luncheon held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, October 8. His subject will be 
“Railroads Today.” 

Owing to the resignation of J. G. Travers, who has been 
acting general agent at Spokane, several changes in general 
agencies and traveling positions on the Spokane, Portland and 
Seattle Railway and its subsidiaries, the Oregon Trunk, Oregon 
Electric, and United Railways, are announced by R. W. Pickard, 
general freight agent, and R. H. Crozier, general passenger agent. 
The vacancy at Spokane is permanently filled by the appoint- 
ment of H. W. Shields as general agent, who is transferred from 
the general agency at San Francisco. J. H. Brady, who has been 
traveling freight agent in the Willamette Valley, is appointed 
general agent at San Francisco to succeed Mr. Shields. L. S. 
Davis, traveling freight and passenger agent in central Oregon, 
is transferred to the Willamette Valley district, to succeed Mr. 
Brady. G. C. Pendergast, traveling freight and passenger agent, 
Astoria, is transferred to the central Oregon district to suc- 
ceed Mr. Davis. 


COMMERCE YEARBOOK AND TRANSPORT 


The 1931 Commerce Yearbook, issued by the Department 
of Commerce, in a chapter on transportation and communica- 
tions, says that in spite of the problems that confronted the rail 
carriers in 1930, rapid and reliable service was maintained. 

“Generally speaking,” it continues, “freight is delivered to- 
day in approximately one-half the time required nine years ago. 
The quick loading and unloading of freight aids greatly in rail- 
way efficiency. The rapid and reliable delivery of freight has 
been an important factor during recent years in enabling in- 
dustry to operate on reduced inventories. A substantial part of 
the credit for the continued increased efficiency in railroad oper- 
ation since 1923 is accorded to the shippers and receivers and 
other groups interested in freight movement, through the me- 
dium of the advisory board organizations. 

“The quarterly forecasts of freight car requirements, pre- 
pared by these boards, serve as indicators of the trend of busi- 
ness requiring railroad transportation and are of great assistance 
to the carriers in mobilizing their equipment to meet prospective 
demands. They are also used quite extensively as indicators 
of general business trends. 

“An interesting commentary on the stability of the regional 
advisory boards lies in the fact that during the year 1930, when 
industry in general was economizing wherever possible, shipper 
attendance at 43 meetings averaged only 2 less per meeting 
than in the year 1929.” 

The chapter contains charts and statistical tables in addi- 
tion to the text. There are comparative world railway statistics. 
Electric railways, motor transportation, water transportation, 
inland water transportation, ocean transportation, civil aero- 
nautics, and communications are dealt with in the chapter. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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Associated Traffic Clubs Convention 


HE 1931 annual 
meeting of the 
Associated Traffic 


Clubs of America will 
be held at the Mayo Ho- 
tel, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
October 28 and 29, with 
a meeting of the board 
of directors the previ- 
ous day. Many clubs 
have already appointed 
their delegates and 
many traffic club mem- 
bers not formally ap- 
pointed delegates, the 
number of which is lim- 
ited by the constitution 
of the association, are 
planning to attend. 

The general subject 
for consideration is the 
same that received at- 
tention at the semi-an- 
nual meeting in Chicago 





H. W. Roe 


Chairman, General Ar- 
rangements Committee 


Three Tulsa Hosts 





Cc. J. Payton, 


President, Traffic 
of Tulsa 


Club 





A. H. Evans 


Vice-Chairman, General 
Arrangements Committee 


hoped also to have on 
the program either Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, Secre- 
tary of War, or “Alfalfa 
Bill” Murray, governor 
of Oklahoma. 

Officers are to be 
elected at this meeting, 
including six new direc- 
tors to succeed those 
whose terms expire. 


Individual Memberships 


One of the important 
items of business to be 
considered is the pro- 
posed amendment to the 
constitution providing 
for individual sustain- 
ing memberships at ten 
dollars a year, the pur- 
pose being to provide 
funds for expansion of 
the educational work of 
the association. The 





last May — equalization 
of regulation and coor- 
dination of the various forms of transport. In the meantime, 
many of the individual clubs have intensively studied this subject 
and devoted programs to it. 

There will, of course, be discussions from the floor, but 
formal addresses will be made by leaders in thought and action 
with relation to the subject under consideration. Among them 


amendment has been 

approved by the directors and notice of it has been served on 

member clubs; it awaits only the affirmative vote of the con- 
vention to become effective. 

Another important matter will be the report of the special 

committee composed of Professor L. C. Sorrell, of the University 

of Chicago, and Professor Howard Kidd, of the University of 


will be H. Pittsburgh, 
H. Rogers, _ ; appointed to 
president Speakers at the Tulsa Convention study the 
of the Ex- matter of 


change Na- 
tional Bank, 
of Tulsa, 


whose _ sub- 
ject will be, 
“The Na- 


tionat 
Transporta- 
tion Prob- 


lem”; H. M. 
Lull, execu- 
tive vice- 


president, 
Southern 
raciti<, 
Houston, 
Texas, “An- 
other Phase 
of the 
Transporta- 
tion Prob- 
lem”; J. R. 
TEracy, 
vice-president, St. Louis-Southwestern Railway, St. Louis, “The 
Motor Industry.” At the banquet the evening of October 28 there 
will be an address on “Pipe Line Transportation,” by Paul Walker, 
chairman of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, and it is 


H. M. Lull Paul Walker 





setting up 
something 
like a trans- 
portation in- 
stitute for 
the develop- 
ment of 
transporta- 
tion facts by 
competent 
and un- 
biased au- 
thorities. 
Professor 
G. Lloyd 
Wilson, of 
the Univer- 
Stty of 
Pennsyl- 
vania, chair- 
man of the 
committee 
on educa- 
tion and research, will make a report for his committee, and 
there will be reports also from the finance, speakers, and mem- 
bership committees, the board of directors and the secretary. 
Probably a memorial to Wayne E. Butterbaugh, formerly chair- 


H. H. Rogers J. R. Turney 


Vice-Presidents of the Association 





T. B. Curtis 








G. A. Blair E. R. Oliver 





J. M. Fitzgerald R. C. Bray 
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Your freight has “Right of Way” 


Our ample facilities make it possible for us to For nearly half a century the Soo Line has 
accommodate shipments of any size with speed been giving shippers prompt and efficient 
service. Men who usethe Soo Line know what 
it feels like to be sure their shipments will 
arrive on time and in good condition. Route 


your next important shipment “‘via Soo Line.” 
schedule whether it be a crate or a carload |t’s the best way we know of to convince you 
when you ship via the Soo Line. that Soo Line freight service pays.” 


and safety. You never need be annoyed by 
having your freight “held up” for unaccount- 
able reasons. Everything goes through on 
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man of the committee on education and research and, at the time 
of his death, a vice-president of the association, will be adopted. 
He was responsible for the industrial traffic management survey 
undertaken by the U. S. Department of Commerce at the sugges- 
tion of the association, and did most of the work on it. 

The convention will be opened with an invocation by The 
Rev. Claude E. Hill, of the First Christian Church, Tulsa, and 
remarks by C. J. Payton, president of the Traffic Club of Tulsa, 
and H. W. Roe, general chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. Response will be made by T. T. Harkrader, president 
of the association. 

The Tulsa club is planning entertainment features in addi- 
tion to the banquet. After adjournment the second day there 
will be a barbecue at a nearby ranch, where unusual attractions 
are promised. 

Tulsa Committees 


Following are the general arrangements committee and sub- 
committees appointed by the Tulsa club to look after the con- 
vention: 

General Chairman, H. W. Roe, traffic manager, Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation. 

Vice-chairman, A. H. Evans. 

Secretary, H. D. Driscoll. 

Speakers Committee: A. F. Winn, chairman, H. L. Smith, 
T. H. Steffens. 

Banquet Committee: 
F,. A. Mathews. 

Ladies’ Entertainment Committee: 
A. H. Evans, A. C. Holmes. 

Finance Committee: Judge Summers Hardy, chairman, J. A. 
Bernier, W. W. Klingensmith. 

General Entertainment Committee: 
E. N. Adams, J. S. Rollman. 

Transportation Committee: 
Eegdorf, F. A. Mathews. 

Hotel Reservation and Registration Committee: 
Klingensmith, chairman, E. N. Adams, J. S. Rollman. 

Attendance Committee: A. C. Holmes, chairman, C. R. Mus- 
grave, A. F. Winn, V. E. Anderson. 

Publicity: G. S. Donaldson. 


J. W. Klein, chairman, J. W. James, 


C. F. Dowd, chairman, 


A. H. Evans, chairman, 
H. D. Driscoll, chairman, C. E. 
WwW. W. 


Oo Oer Ooo Oe 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 











The Cincinnati Traffic Club has appointed the following 
delegates to the Tulsa meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America: KE. C. Rentz, traffic manager, Globe Wernic!xe Com- 
pany; M. D. Smith, Snow King Baking Powder Company; J. R. 
Griffin, district freight agent, M.-K.-T.; J. W. Flannery, assistant 
traffic manager, Frisco. Alternates are as follows: Harold R. 
Black, General Machinery Corporation; C. J. Williamson, Heekin 
Can Company; F. G. Burnett, general agent, Santa Fe; P. R. 
Weidman, general agent, C. & O. 





C. S. McLenegan, president, California State Interurban Mo- 
tor Association, will give the motor truck operators’ side of the 
national transportation problem at the third of the series of 
education meetings on that subject of the Pacific Traffic Asso- 
ciation. The meeting will be at the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, September 29. “Aviation Night” is scheduled for October 
13, when a dinner will be given at the San Francisco Bay Air- 
drome. There will be dancing, night flights around the bay, and 
other entertainment. The Women’s Traffic Club of San Fran- 
cisco, the Nomads and the Travellarians have been invited. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York has applied 
for membership in the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 





The Transportation Club of Des Moines elected the follow- 
ing officers at its annual dinner meeting September 21: Presi- 
dent, Phil Schorr, division freight agent, Wabash; vice-president, 
J. F. Dawson, secretary, Dairy and Produce Supply Company; 
secretary-treasurer, E. J. Kelleher, traffic bureau, Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce; directors (carrier), M. T. Steiner, trav- 
eling freight agent, Illinois Central; R. H. Conrad, traveling 
freight agent, C. M. St. P. & P.; C. V. Harrow, commerce agent, 
Erie; (industrial), H. R. Van Maren, traffic manager, Armand 
Company; H. R. Hosmer, manager, Hawkeye Transfer Company. 
A “stag” party will be given at the Hotel Savery Annex Sep- 
tember 26. Dinner will be served, there will be cards, and 
prizes will be awarded winners in the club golf tournament. 





Classes in traffic management will be offered again this year 
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by the Bridgeport, Conn., Y. M. C. A., with the cooperation of 
the Bridgeport Traffic Association. The classes will open Sep- 
tember 29, with Harry J. Benzie, traffic manager, General Elec- 
tric Company, as instructor. A class will meet Tuesday of each 
week for two terms of twelve weeks each. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its fall dinner 
meeting at the Palmer House October 1. Judge Harry M. Fisher, 
chief justice of the Chicago criminal court, will be the speaker. 





A membership meeting of the Okahoma City Traffic Club 
was held at the Hotel Skirvin September 21. Special entertain- 
ment arranged by H. B. Krarup was presented. 





Senator Joseph I. France, of Maryland, spoke on “True 
Americanism” at a luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. 
Paul at the Hotel Saint Paul September 22. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis held its weekly luncheon 
at the Nicollet Hotel September 24, with Mayor W. A. Anderson 
as the principal speaker. A number of other city officials were 
also guests of the club, including the chief of police. 





The annual banquet of the Transportation Division of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce will be given Febru- 
ary 11. 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club had a luncheon at the 
Hotel Alexandria September 21, with a brief ceremony in memory 
of members of the club who have died. O. A. Smith, passenger 
traffic manager, Pacific Electric, and H. R. Dorr, resident man- 
ager, Norton-Lilly Company, spoke on “Memories.” There was 
music by the Transportation Club orchestra and other enter- 
tainment. 





A dinner dance will be given by the Association of Railroad 
and Steamboat Agents of Boston at the Hotel Bradford Octo- 
ber 5. 





The first meeting under its new officers was held by the 
Traffic Club of St. Louis at the New Jefferson Hotel September 
21. President Mulderig gave a “Get Acquainted” talk. 





The Traffic Club of New York will appoint a nominating 
committee to draw up a ticket of officers, to be voted on in 
November, at a dinner meeting at the Commodore Hotel Sep- 
tember 29. A musical program will be presented at the dinner 
and E. M. DeNoon, aeronautic engineer, Curtis-Wright Flying 
Service, will give “The Story of Aviation in Every-Day Lan- 
guage.” 





The Denver Commercial Traffic Club held its first dinner 
meeting of the season at Denver Chamber of Commerce Sep- 
tember 16. A number of transportation problems were dis- 
cussed, including the proposed fifteen per cent increase in freight 
rates and highway transportation. Approximately ninety per 
cent of the membership was present. 





The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo held the first of its monthly 
meetings following the summer vacation at the Hotel Columbia 
September 15. There was an attendance of about a hundred 
members and guests. Dr. Nancy Scott, of Western State Teach- 
ers’ College, just returned from a year of study in Czecho- 
slovakia, discussed the business and transportation facilities 
of that country. 





J. H. Mangold, president, H. A. Palmer, vice-president, R. 
W. Campbell, secretary, and L. C. Sorrell, chairman of the pub- 
lic affairs committee, of the Traffic Club of Chicago, have been 
appointed delegates to the convention of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America at Tulsa next month. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold a luncheon at the 
Jefferson Hotel September 28. Charles M. Hay will be the 
speaker. Entertainment will include several songs by J. G. 
Thomas, agent, B. & O. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 680) 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Proportional Rates Re- 
stricted to Apply to Traffic “Destined to” Certain Points— 
Where Desired to Base Combination Over Such Destination 
Points 
Missouri.—Question: There originated at Ottumwa, Ia., 

in November, 1929, carloads of packing-house products destined 

Paintsville, Ky., on which shippers are contending rate should 

be based on commodity rate of 8 cents from Ottumwa, Ia., to 
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Three heavy, durable Fabrikoid 
Binders, each measuring 9 x 12 x 3 
(two are illustrated in miniature 
above) are provided to contain the 
40 Volume-Units of ‘‘F. R. C.’ 


“7. R. Cc.” 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


(Partial List) 
Freight rates and charges 
Classification of freight 
Long-and-short-haul clause 
Intermediate-rates rule 
Freight tariffs—rate schedules 
Rules of practice before I. C. C. 
Evidence in rates cases 
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Damages and reparation 
Claims against carriers 
Interchange of traffic 
Express traffic 
Water carriers 
Pipe lines 
Telegraph and telephone 
companies 
Transportation of live stock 
Perishable traffic 
Explosives and dangerous 
articles 
Control of state rates 
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Interstate Commerce Act 
Court procedure 
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TRANSPORTATION LAW and the I. C. C. BAR 


O you want to earn more money ? 
Then study to become a Traffic 
Counselor and qualify yourself to prac- 
tice before the Bar of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Men with the necessary legal and tech- 
nical qualifications, properly sponsored, 
may apply to the Commission for ad- 
mission to the I. C. C. Bar, and when 
accepted are enrolled and admitted to 
practice. There is no difficult state bar 
examination to pass, nor any rigid high 
school or college educational require- 
ments to meet. 


A Profitable Profession 


Cases before the Commission frequently in- 
volve thousands, and sometimes millions of 
dollars. A man qualified with a knowledge 
of transportation law and procedure to han- 
dle such cases effectively, can command a 
very attractive income. 


How to Qualify 


“Federal Regulation of Commerce” (com- 
plete in 40 Volume-Units), in connection 
with the Institute’s home-study course, pro- 









C. E. Holloman, T. M., 

Houston Chamber of Commerce. 
Stanley B. Houck, 
Attorney-at-Law. 

J. Van Dyke Norman, 
Attorney-at-Law. 

F, E. Paulson, V. P. & T. M., 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

I. W. Preetorius, G. T. M., 
General Box Company. 

Hal M. Remington, T. M., 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
H. B. Rox, 

Traffic Counselor. 

L. C. Sorrell, 

Professor of Transportation, 
University of Chicago. 

D. Lynch Younger, 

Commerce Attorney. 







vides the legal training that every present or 
future Traffic Counselor needs. Those who 
complete this Course are awarded the degree 
of Bachelor of Transportation Law (B.T.L.). 


Sufficient elementary work is given so that 
even a beginner, without previous legal ex- 
perience, can handle the study. A man with 
some practical experience should be able to 
cover the field in eighteen months of spare- 
hour study, and then be ready to enter the 
profitable profession of the traffic counselor. 


A Wonderful Investment 


“F, R. C.” is in use in all sections of the 
country today by hundreds of well known 
traffic managers, railroad officials and clerks. 
Some of these subscribers have already qual- 
ified as members of the I. C. C. Bar; others 
are in training to apply for admission at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Look into the money-making opportunities 
which membership in the I. C. C. Bar can 
bring by writing today for free literature 
descriptive of “F. R. C.”. The fee is mod- 
est, and can be paid in low monthly terms. 
Use the convenient coupon below or address 
a request on your business stationery to the 
Transportation Law Institute (affiliated with 
Blackstone Institute), Dept. T-46, at 307 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


MAIL THIS NOW 





Transportation Law Institute, Inc., 
Dept. T-46, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


literature descriptive of “F. R. C.,” and your 
course in transportation law. 
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A HOUSTON INSTITUTION 
That Has Saved Business Millions 







for linking a complicated network 
of railroad lines with a large system 
of warehouses and docks was de 
veloped in Houston some years 
ago. Since that time it has been 
widely adopted by progressive ports 
with a consequent saving to ship- 
pers of millions of dollars in actual 
money as well as of delay and 
trouble. 


The HOUSTON 
BELT TERMINAL 

































Is but one of the many modern im- 
provements instituted at this for- 
ward-looking port to give you better 
service. 


FOLLOW THE AMAZINGLY 
RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF 
THIS FAST GROWING 
PORT IN THE PAGES OF 
THE PORT BOOK AND 
THE PORT REGISTER. 

A CARD WILL BRING 
THEM REGULARLY. 


VV 
vV 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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East Burlington, carried in W. T. L. 50-N; 34 cents from East 
Burlington to Cattletsburg, as carried in Jones’ 221-A, and fifth 
class of 18 cents from Cattletsburg to Paintsville, as carried in 
C. & O. Tariff 96-Series. 

There is a provision in’ W. T. L. Tariff 50-N stating the 
commodity rate of 8 cents to East Burlington is applicable only 
on shipments destined to points east of the Illinois-Indiana state 
line as carried in Jones’ 130. Paintsville is not mentioned in 
the list of points carried in Jones’ 130, but Cattletsburg is men- 
tioned. 

Shippers are, therefore, claiming that the above rates are 
applicable, inasmuch as the rate to Paintsville is based on com- 
bination over Cattletsburg. 

Kindly advise whether or not, in your opinion, the above 
basis is properly applicable on the shipment in question. 

Answer: Under the Commission’s decision in Western 
Bridge & Construction Company vs. B. & O. R. R., 139 I. C. C. 
476, the proportional rate from Ottumwa to East Burlington can- 
not be used if the combination rate to Paintsville is based over 
Cattletsburg. Note that item 1680-D, carrying the 8-cent rate, 
provides that per item 70 the rate applies to East Burlington 
as a proportional rate on shipments destined to points east of 
the Illinois-Indiana state line as described in W. T. L. Terri- 
torial Directory, E. B. Boyd’s I. C. C. A-797 or reissues, and 
that the reissue, I. C. C. A-1934, does not include Paintsville in 
that territory, but does include Cattletsburg. The 8-cent rate, 
therefore, applies on shipments destined to Cattletsburg, but 
there is no provision that it applies on shipments destined to 
Paintsville. 

In the case above cited shipment moved from Vincennes, 
Ind., to McIntosh, S. D. The shipper contended the rate was 
made up thus: 23 cents proportional rate from Vincennes to 
Savanna, Ill., 461%, cents Savanna to Aberdeen, S. D., and 45 
cents beyond Aberdeen to McIntosh. The Commission said: 

The 23 cent factor is subject to the following note: 

“Where reference is made to this note the rates will apply to 
Savanna, Ill., as proportional rates on traffic destined to points in 
the Trans-Mississippi River territory, as described below.’’ 

Aberdeen is named in the list of points described below this note, 
but McIntosh is not. Complainant urges that in constructing a com- 


bination to McIntosh it is first necessary to determine the rate to 
Aberdeen, which can be constructed by use of the 23 cent rate. The 


23 cent rate is restricted to apply only on traffic destined to certain 


named points, in which McIntosh is not included. Interpreting the 
word ‘destined’ to mean the destination of the traffic, the 23 cent 
rate is not available for use in constructing a combination to McIntosh. 


The Commission found, however, that the applicable com- 
bination was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the 
Aberdeen combination above described, and awarded reparation 
for the amount of the difference. Applying that case to the 
instant question, Paintsville occupies the same relative position 
as did McIntosh. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 15 of Classification— 
L. C, L. Rates as Maximum on Carload Shipment and C. L. 
Rates as Maximum on L. C. L. Shipment—Shipment Moving 
on Combination Rates 


Ohio.—Question: On a shipment to a destination made up 
of combination of rates on Mississippi River covered by Official 
Classification up to the river and Western Classification beyond, 
the weight of the commodity as loaded makes cheaper charges 
based on minimum carload and fifth class rating to the river, 
while beyond the river L. C. L. third class actual weight, such 
total producing lower aggregate charges than as carload mini- 
mum at through fifth class rate or actual weight at third class 
L. C. L. rate. 

Carriers refuse, however, to entertain basis of carload rate 
to the river and L. C. L. rate beyond, citing section 3 of rule 15, 
but with which we do not agree. 

Would like for you to advise full authority and citations 
covering instances of where interpretation has been made as 
to use of carload rating and L. C. L. rating on through movement 
covered by combination of rates. 

Answer: The question omits two necessary facts, i. e., 
whether the car was fully loaded and, if not fully loaded, whether 
it was tendered as a carload shipment at point of origin. If it 
was tendered as a carload shipment but was not fully loaded 
section 3 of rule 15 of the classification governs. This provitKion 
reads: 


When freight is loaded in a car by shipper and such ear is not 
fully loaded but is tendered as a carload shipment, and the ear is 
forwarded without other freight therein, the shipment will be charged 
for as a carload. 


Under those circumstances the carload rate and minimum 
weight both to and from the Mississippi River base point would 
have to be applied. The classification does not provide for 
application of less-carload rates as maxima to carload shipments 
unless the car is fully loaded. If the car is fully loaded, then, 
under section 1, rule 15, charges based on actual weight at less- 
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» » » » » » Saint Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Winnipeg, Spokane, Portland, 
Klamath Falls, Seattle, Tacoma and in- 


termediate points. » » » » » » » » 


SHIP YOUR FREIGHT 
VIA Great Northern WITH 
UTMOST CONFIDENCE 
IN ITS SPEEDY DIS- 
PATCH AND CAREFUL 
HANDLING. 


Through merchandise 
cars to and from the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Plan your trip to 
CALIFORNIA 


via the 


Pacific Northwest. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Route of the Famous EMPIRE BUILDER 
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A. J. Dickinson 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


P. H. Burnham 
Western Traffic Manager 
Seattle, Wash. 


H. H. Brown 
General Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 


C. W. Meldrum 
Asst. General Passenger 


Agent 
Seattle, Wash. 


H. G. Dow 
Eastern Traffic Manager 
233 Broadway 
New York City, N. Y. 


T. J. Shea 
Asst. General Freight Agt. 
105 W. Adams Si., R. 620 
Chicago, Ill. 
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BUSINESS 


of the uture— 


will go to the organizations 
operated on a sound policy 
of low costs, combined with 
a quality product, correctly 
merchandised and distributed. 


Leaders of keen judgment, 
knowing the importance that 
location plays in the maintain- 
ing of low costs are considering 


STOCKTON 


California's Inland Port 
90 MILES to the PACIFIC 


With all the advantages of 
varied natural resources, low 
water, power and transporta- 
tion rates, this new Pacific Port 
is the logical spot for Western 
manufacturing and distributing 
plants. 


For further information 
and details write to the 


Chamber of Commerce 


Director-of-the-Port 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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carload rate cannot be exceeded. Under the same section of 
this rule the carload charge may not be exceeded on a shipment 
tendered as a less-carload. This rule is not restricted to apply 
to shipments moving at local or joint rates, and inasmuch as 
when a shipment moves on combination rates the classification 
rules must be applied separately as many times as there are 
rate factors, this rule, in our opinion, clearly applies separately 
to each rate factor in the Mississippi combination. In other 
words, if the shipment was tendered as a less-carload at point 
of origin the charges from origin to the base point cannot exceed 
carload charges, and, of course, the less-carload charges would 
be available beyond the base point on such a shipment. 


If the car was tendered as a carload shipment it obviously 
is entitled to the carload rate to the base point. Beyond the 
base point rule 15, section 1, would hold the charges at less- 
carload rate and actual weight as maximum if the car were fully 
loaded; otherwise the carload rate would apply from the base 
point. 

We do not know of a decision of the Commission dealing 
with this subject as to shipments moving on combination rates, 
but seeing that the classification applies as many times as there 
are rate factors in the combination we see no reason for deny- 
ing shipper the benefit of the most advantageous application 
of the rule both to and from the base point separately, according 
as the car was tendered fully loaded or not so loaded, and as a 
carload or a less-carload shipment. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on September 1 had 187,585 freight cars 
in need of repairs, or 8.6 per cent of the number on line, ac- 
cording to the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. This was an increase of 3,076 cars above the num- 
ber in need of repair on August 15, at whcih time there were 


“184,509, or 8.4 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs 


on September 1 totaled 132,982, or 6.1 per cent, an increase of 
1,248 compared with the number on August 15, while freight 
cars in need of light repairs totaled 54,603, or 2.5 per cent, an 
increase of 1,828 compared with August 15. 

Class I railroads on September 1 had 6,173 locomotives in 
need of classified repairs or 11.4 per cent of the number on 
line, according to reports filed by the carriers with the car 
service division of the American Railway Association. This 
was an increase of 83 locomotives above the number in need of 
such repairs on August 15, at which time there were 6,090 or 
11.2 per cent. Class I railroads on September 1 had 9,888 
serviceable locomotives in storage compared with 9,598 on 
August 15. 


LUMBER DISTRIBUTION YARD 


The South Jersey Port Commission announces that an 
arrangement has been effected for the establishment of a whole- 
sale lumber distribution yard at the new Beckett Street 
Terminal, Camden Marine Terminals, by the A. C. Dutton Lum- 
ber Corporation. This company will carry in storage at Camden 
a full stock of all sizes and grades of Pacific coast lumber includ- 
ing Douglas fir, hemlock, and cedar siding. It will receive 
cargoes of lumber by vessel from the west coast shipped via 
the Panama Canal for storage in transit and distribution at the 
Camden Marine Terminals to points in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and Maryland. 

A cargo of lumber is scheduled to arrive at Camden on the 
S. S. “Pacific Spruce’ September 29. It will be followed by 
other cargoes now en route. 

The Beckett Street Terminal was opened for operation in 
July. 


CHANGE IN RUNNING TIME 

A further reduction in the running time of two trains is 
being made under winter schedules which will become effective 
on the South Shore Line with the change to Central Standard 
Time, Sunday, September 27, it is announced. 

The trains are the Industrial Limited and the Notre Dame 
Limited. Train service every hour between Chicago and South 
Bend and every half hour between Chicago and Gary will be 
maintained. 

Another change is in the schedule for the Fort Dearborn 
Limited, morning parlor-dining car train out of South Bend for 
Chicago. Under the revised schedules it will leave South Bend 
at 7 a. m., instead of 7:04 a. m., Michigan City at 7:39 instead 
of 7:44, and Gary at 8:06 instead of 8:11, arriving at Chicago at 
8:53 a. m., instead of 8:57 a. m. 

Minor changes have been made in schedules of several 
other trains. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR 





Ticsicciine YOUR avail yourself of the unusual 
SHIPPING ROOM. _ tciiisics of unis modern ware- 
im th e He a re Oo f rn Lowest insurance rates. 
GREATER NEW YORK ore door delivery to your cus- 
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tomers within 24 hours assured 


. without worry or effort at low 
costs in greater New York, Long 
Island, Westchester County, 
Hudson River Valley as far 
north as Albany and Troy, New 
Jersey, Connecticut and Rhode 


Island. Save money by consoli- 


dating less carload shipments 


ACKAWANNA 


into carloads consigned to us for 


immediate distribution. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


223 Erie Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Ship your freight via Great Lakes Transit Corporation and have it move on sched- 
uled ~~ = Rates all-water and lake-and-rail between Eastern and Western 
points, inc ~y 4 the Atlantic Seaboard and the Pacific Coast reflect substantial 
savings under all-rail. 


PROPOSED SAILINGS FOR OCTOBER, 1931 




















: FE i e : 2 5 E 2 
DIVISION 2 = > = 
E/E 2 2 E/S/2/F/2/ 2/8 | 
Leave BUFFALO................. 9/25] 9/27) 9/29|10/ 1/10/ 3/10/ 4)|\10/ 6/10/ 8|10/10/10/12/10/14) 10/15|/10/17/10/19)10/21| 10/23) 10/25) 10/26 10/28)10/30 
SS ee 9/25| 9/27, 9/29|10/ 1|10/ 3|10/ 4|/10/ 6|10/ 8|10/10)10/12)/10/14)10/15)|10/17|10/19|10/21|10/23 10/25) 10/26) | 10/28) 10/30 
Leave CLEVELAND.............. 9/26) 9/28) 9/30/10/ 2/10/ 4/10/ 5)|10/ 7|10/ 9|10/11|10/13|10/15|10/16)| 10/18) 10/20) 10/22) 10/24) 10/26) 10/27||10/29 10/31 
Leave DETROIT-WINDSOR...... 9/27) 9/29/10/ 1/10/ 3/10/ 5|10/ 6||10/ 8|10/10)10/12) 10/14) 10/16) 10/17|/10/19| 10/21| 10/23) 10/25] 10/27) 10/28 10/30|11/ 1 
Arrive DULUTH................. 9/29} 9/31/10/ 3/10/ 5|10/ 7/10/ 8||10/10| 10/12) 10/14) 10/16) 10/18) 10/19||10/21/ 10/23) 10/25) 10/27) 10/29) 10/30)/11/ 1 11/ 3 
Leave DULUTH................. 10/ 1|10/ 3/10/ 5|10/ 7/10/ 9]10/10}|10/12)10/14/10/16) 10/18)10/20) 10/21) 10/23) 10/25|10/27| 10/29) 10/31)11/ 1)|11/ 3/11/ 5 
Arrive BUFFALO................. 10/ 5110/ 7/10/ 9|10/11|/10/13|10/14||10/16)10/18|10/20| 10/22) 10/24) 10/25||10/27|10/29|10/31|11/ 2}11/ 4|11/ 5||11/ 7/11/ S 
LAKE MICHIGAN e/Flele = = A 
DIVISION : z = = 
#/2/5|8 Z E| 3 
Leave BUFFALO............................. 9/28] 9/30|10/ 2}10/ 5||10/ 7|10/ 9)10/11|/10/13)10/16)| 10/18) 10/20) 10/22) 10/24) 10/27)||10/29)10/31)11/ 2 
en oc sc cn a dukes seeceeaseaws 9/27] 9/29|/10/ 1|10/ 3|10/ 6)|10/ 8/10/10)10/12|10/14)10/17||10/19| 10/21) 10/23| 10/25) 10/28||10/30)11/ 1/11/ 3 
Leave WINDSOR............................ 9/28) 9/30/10/ 2)10/ 5|10/ 8||10/10)10/12|10/14)10/16)10/19)| 10/21) 10/23) 10/25)10/27|10/30)|11/ 1\11/ 3|11/ § 
Leave MILWAUKEE......................... 9/30}10/ 2|10/ 4/10/ 6/10/ 9)|/10/11/10/13) 10/15) 10/17/10/20)|10/22)10/24|10/26)10/28)10/31)|11/ 2|11/ 4)11/ 6 
Arrive NAVY PIER, CHICAGO............... 9/30/10/ 2/10/ 4/10/ 6/10/ 9)|10/11|10/13)/10/15)10/17/10/20)| 10/22) 10/24) 10/26) 10/28) 10/31)|11/ 2)11/ 4/11/ 6 
Arrive SOUTH CHICAGO.................... 10/ 1/10/ 3/10/ 5|10/ 7/10/10)|10/12)10/14)10/16)10/18)10/21)| 10/23) 10/25) 10/27|10/29)11/ 1)|11/ 3|11/ 5|11/ 7 
Leave SOUTH CHICAGO.................... 10/ 1|10/ 3/10/ 5}10/ 7/10/10||10/12)10/14)10/16)10/18)10/21)/10/23) 10/25) 10/27|10/29)11/ 1)|11/ 3|11/ 5|11/ 7 
Leave MILWAUKEE......................... 10/ 2)10/ 4)10/ 6|10/ 8/10/11||10/13/10/15|10/17|10/19| 10/22)/10/24) 10/26) 10/28) 10/30)11/ 2)|11/ 4/11/ 611/ 8 
nc sisvicies esessesécsavecanesen 10/ 5|10/ 7|10/ 9|10/11/10/14!| 10/16) 10/18)10/20)10/22|10/25||10/27|10/29|10/31)11/ 2)11/ 5)\11/ 7)11/ 9111/11 
Arrive BUFFALO............................. 10/ 5|10/ 7,10/ 9/10/11|10/14)|10/16|10/18) 10/20) 10/22/10/25||10/27|10/29)}10/31\11/ 2)11/ 5|/11/ 711/ 911/11 
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This Book Is FREE! Write Today 
For Your Copy 




















Meet 


Today’s Problems 


by cutting your 
Distribution Costs 


O INSURE profits nowadays, manufactur- 

ers must distribute their merchandise with 
maximum efficiency and at minimum cost. 
Many of America’s industrial leaders—includ- 
ing the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company— 
have found that the use of public warehouses 
improves their distribution and at the same 
time lowers their cost. 

L. F. Owen, Traffic Manager of the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, says: ‘We use 
AWA Warehouses from coast to coast for the 
distribution of Camel Cigarettes and Prince 
Albert Smoking Tobacco, ‘The National Joy 
Smoke’. We have found that by using public 
warehouses we are able to give our customers 
quicker service and thereby save considerable 
time in transporation; and, incidentally, have 
cut down loss and damage claims to a very 
low minimum.’’ 

No matter what you make or market, AWA 
warehouses (located in every distribution cen- 
ter of importance, throughout the country) can 
furnish all necessary facilities and service re- 
quired for the strategic spot-stock distribution 
of your raw materials, manufactured articles 
or service parts. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Full details of the AWA Plan of Distri- 
bution are described in our 32-page booklet: 
‘Increasing Your Sales Through the Use of 
AWA Warehouses.’’ Have your secretary 
write today for your copy. 





WARE 
ASSOCIATION 


1946 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











Digest of New Complaints 


B99 ee Ooo Ooo oo Soe Gor Boo Goo Gor Ooo Gor Ooo Ger Oer or Oor Goo Oo Oooo 





No. 23809. Sub. No. 1. Acadia Rice Mills, Inc., Rayne, La., et al. vs. 
Cc. mh LL. & P. ‘et. al. 

Rice millers at Rayne, Crowley, Kaplan and Gueydan, assail 
rates on rough and clean rice, interstate, and intrastate in Texas 
and Louisiana, as unreasonable, and unduly preferential of millers 
at New Orleans and Lake Charles, La., Beaumont, Galveston, 
Houston, Orange, Port Arthur and Texas City, Tex.; also assail 
interstate rates between points in Ark., La. and Tex., as un- 
reasonable; intrastate rates assailed are alleged to violate sections 
3 and 13. Ask for reasonable and non-prejudicial rates. 

No. 23809. Sub. No. 2. Board of Commissioners, Lake Charles, La., 
Harbor & Terminal District, vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

Unreasonably low intrastate rates, rice, in Louisiana violative 
of the first and thirteenth sections and rates on rice, from Texas 
rice fields to mills at Texas ports; unduly prejudicial to Lake 
Charles, and unduly preferential of the Texas ports when for 
coastwise or export. Ask for reasonable rates, transit rules, and 
practices. 

No. 24497. Sub. No. 1. 
©. is ot al. 

Rates kaolin clay, points in Florida to Lansdale, Pa., in viola- 
tion first three sections, the preference alleged being in favor of 
Baltimore, Md., Harrisburg, Norristown, Philadelphia and Read- 
ing, Pa. Asks lawful rates and reparation. 

No. 24580. Sub. No. 1. Good Bros. Grain & Seed Co., a partnership 
faa of R. C. Good and C. W. Good, Hamburg, Ia., vs. C. 

Ask for reparation on shipment of grain from points in Iowa 
to St. Louis, Mo.,° under a finding of undue prejudice in No. 
23178, in which complainants complained against the rates on 
grain, decided January 7, 1931, and reported in 164 I. C. C. 619. 

No, 24681. R. E. Weber, Esq., Schenectady, N. Y., vs. B. & A. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, common building sand and 
crushed stone, points in Mass. and N. Y. to Chatham, N. Y. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

No. oe Wax Paper Products Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. 

Rates and charges in violation first three sections, wrapping 
and printing paper, Middletown, O., to Omaha, Neb. Alleges 
that Lockland, Arlington Heights, Rialto and Cincinnati, O., are 
preferred. Asks reparation. 


No. 24683. E. D. Rou & Co., Reddick, Fla., vs. A. B. & C. et al. 
Unreasonable changes, tomatoes, Reddick, Fla., to Richmond, 
Va. Asks reparation. 


No. 24684. Suttie-Peckham Co., a partnership consisting of J. C. 
Suttie and H. K. Peckham, Omaha, Neb., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2 and 3, hay, points in Neb., S. 
D., Kan. and Colo. to points in Neb., Ia. and Mo. as compared 
with rates from other competing fields of S. D. and Kan. to the 
same destination territory. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 24685. Lincoln (Neb.) Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & S. 
et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 4, fruits and vegetables, 
points in Ark., La., Mo., Okla. and Tex to Lincoln, Fairbury, 
Holdrege, McCook and other points in Neb. Ask rates and rep- 
aration. 

No. 24686. 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, import wood pulp, Baltimore, 
Md., and Philadelphia, Pa., to Downingtown, Pa. Other points 
served by B & O., Pa., and Reading preferred. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

No. 24687. L. D. Wingfield and James L. Hatcher, co-partners, trad- 
ing under the firm name and style of L. D. Wingfield-Hatcher Coal 
Co., Richmond, Va., vs C. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, bituminous coal, groups 1, 2 
and 3, in C. & O., I. C. C. 10465, to Richmond, Va. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

No. 24688. Farmers’ Grain Livestock Association, Coleridge, Neb., vs. 
C. & N. W. et al. 

Unreasonable and inapplicable rates, hogs, in double and single 
deck cars, Coleridge and Laurel, Neb., to Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Cleveland, O. Asks reparation. 

No. 24689. Marsh & Marsh, Inc., Omaha, Neb., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Rates, pickles and/or sauer kraut, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
points to Omaha, Neb., in violation first, second and third sec- 
tions, preference alleged being for competitors at Sioux City, 
la. Asks rate of 28 cents and reparation. 

No. 24690. Savannah River Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga., vs. S. A. L. 

Inapplicable rates, lumber, Brookman, Ga., and 572 Mile Post, 
Ga., to Savannah, Ga., for export or coastwise movement. Asks 
for reparation. 

No. 24691. Nixon & Phillips, Birmingham, Ala., vs. I. C. 

Unreasonable and inapplicable rates, sand, Memphis, Tenn., to 
Red Bay, Ala. Asks reparation. 

No. 24692. Burkhard Motor Co., Winner, S. D., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, agricultural implements, In- 
dependence, Mo., to Winner, S. D. Asks reasonable rate and 
reparation. 

No. 24693. Louisiana Oil Refining Corporation, Shreveport, La., vs. 
mm €. &. St al. 

Alleges illegal switching charges on refined petroleum products 
from Bossier City and Gas Center, La., to points in Texas. Asks 
reparation. 

No. 24694. Shreveport (La.) Chamber of Commerce on behalf of 
Schuster Wholesale Produce Co. vs. Clyde S.S. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable rate, Cuban grapefruit, New York, N. Y., to 
Shreveport, La. Asks reparation. 

No. _— Lincoln (Neb.) Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, apples and peaches, carloads, Illinois points 
to Lincoln, Beatrice, Fairbury and other points in Nebraska. Ask 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24696. Wm. G. Roe & Co., Inc., Winter Haven, Fla., vs. A. C. L. 
et al. 

Unreasonable 


Franklin Pottery, Inc., Lansdale, Pa., vs. A. 


Downingtown Paper Co., Downingtown, Pa., vs. B. & O. 


combination rate, citrus fruit, Winter Haven, 
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: Specimen under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination 
is resumed without delay, once shipments 
are cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official 
customs agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and 
Brownsville, Texas, which are fully equip to 
handle all shipments. The employment of these 
agencies affords many advantages, particularly in 
billing all customs and incidental charges including 
importation duties to be collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


All import freight receives prompt and careful atten- 
tion; is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight 
trains. 





For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. V.H.Moscosso,Com.Agt. 





1515 Penn Bldg. Room A-721 
New York City Railway Exchange Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bidg. A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
San Francisco, Calif. 414 Whitney Bank Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. 
F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 
Room 1520 F. Alatorre, Com. Agt. 
Two-O-OneNorth Wells Bldg. 815 Pacific Electric Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, Calif. 


INDUSTRIAL AGENCY. Mr. Miguel Sandoval, In- 
dustrial Agent, 2a. Bolivar 19, Mexico City, will upon 
request and free of charge furnish information on 
Mexican products marketable in the States. 





Laredo to Mexico City. . . 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City . . 101 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . 67 Hours Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


NEW YORK TO OR FROM 


The Distribution of ALIEORNIA 


Y our Product 3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 
Distribution ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE i 3 oN AS 































Forwarding 
Storage of S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
General S.S. PENNSYLVANIA 






Merchandise 





Itinerary: New York-Havana- Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


Proposed Sailing Dates 













Westbound Eastbound 
from New York SromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
Virginia ... Oct. 3; Nov. 14 California .. Oct. 10; Nov. 21 
Pennsylvania Oct. 17; Nov. 28 Virginia ... Oct.24;Dec. 5 
California .. Oct. 31; Dec. 12 Pennsylvania Nov. 7; Dec. 19 





and fortnightly thereafter 
*from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fanama facifie fine 
y ALL NEW STEAMERS * 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Pier 61 North River, New York City 1Broadway, New York City 





S.N.LONG 
WAREHOUSE 







(West 23rd St.) Tel. CHelsea 3-6760 Tel. Digby 4-5800 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State St. 
v7] Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 






San Francisco, 311 California St. Los Angeles. Central Bldg. 
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ATTRACTIVE 
INDUSTRIAL 
SITES 


LOCATE YOUR INDUSTRY 
ALONG THE 


CHICAGO AURORA AND ELGIN RAILROAD 
eevif} an 


Industries on the CA&E make car- 
load shipments to all parts of the 
Country through its 


Carload 
Interchange 
Connections 


With five Chicago Trunk Lines and 
three Belt Lines. 


—srn 


ATTRACTIVE SITES, with all im- 


provements, are available for indus- 
tries of any nature. 


We invite you to consult with our 
Industrial Department for complete 
information. 


CHICAGO 
NUS 





RAILROAD)¢ 


C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industrial Agent 
C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industrial Agent — 
72 West Adams St., Chicago Phone State 0517 





The Traffic World 
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Fla., to Rocky Mount, N. C., shipment being diverted in transit. 
Asks through rate and reparation. 

No. 24697. American Cotton Cooperative Association, 
La., vs. A. & S. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, and compression charges, cotton, betweev 
points in Tex. and La. and intrastate in those states. Asks gen- 
eral investigation of such charges with direction to carriers to 
furnish data enabling federal and state commissions to determine 
proper rates and charges. 

No. 24698. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry., St. Louis, Mo., vs. 
C. & A. et al. 

Unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and discriminatory divisions 
by reason of the failure of the east side railroads to participate 
in the absorption or payment of the cost of river transfer at the 
St. Louis-East St. Louis gateway. Asks that defendants be re- 
quired to pay and absorb from their divisions of the joint rates 
at least one-half of the river transfer or bridge toll charges on 
traffic in both directions, or in lieu thereof all of the said charges 
on traffic moving in one direction, as the Commission may deem 
to be proper. 


New Orleans, 





Docket of the Commission 








NOTE—lItems in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
22806—L. N. Grant vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. (Further hearing for 
sole purpose of determining amount of reparation.) 


September 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Rogers: 

24050—A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and D. D. Robertson, President of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, vs. A. C. L. 
R. R. et al. (Adjourned hearing.) 


September 28—Clarksburg, W. Va.—Examiner Colvin: 
23939—Adamston Flat Glass Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 


September 29—Galesburg, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
24486 (and Sub. 1)—Galesburg Horse & Mule Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. 
Cc. & ¥. By. ot al 
September 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Applications No. 3588, et al.—Class and commodities 
from, to and between points in Western Trunk Line territory. 
September 29—Tallahassee, Fla.—Examiner Sullivan: 
inance No. 8824—Application S. A. L. Ry. and its receivers, for 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity permitting aban- 
donment of Covington branch. 
September 30—Chicago, I1].—Examiner Mullen: 
* 9200—Railway mail pay—Application of White Sulphur Springs and 
Yellowstone Park Ry. 
September 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
24370—D. J. Jennings vs. Pennsylvania R. R. 


September 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 1563, et al.—Classes and commodi- 
ties from, to and between points in Official Classification territory. 


October 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3598—Excursion passenger fares between Chicago, Ill., and 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Rochester, Minn. 
21743—West Virginia Brick Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
21858—Premier Red Ash Coal Corp. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
October 1—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Cassidy: 
24054—General Plastics, Inc., vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
October 1—Gainesville, Fla.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 8882—Application S§. A. L. Ry. and its receivers, for a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity permitting aban- 
donment of Archer-Cedar Key Branch. 


October 1—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Hansen: 
24416—Indiana Fibre Products Co. vs. Virginian Ry. et al. 


October 1—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Colvin: 
24609—Abrasive Co. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 
24640—Abrasive Co. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 


October 2—Denver, Colo.—Examiner McGrath: 
24578—Grimes & Friedman vs. Belt Ry. of Chicago et al. 
October 2—Manistee, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commission: 
Finance No. 8909—Application Pere Marquette Ry. for authority to 
acquire control of M. & N. E. Ry. by purchase of capital stock 
and to lease railroad of that company. 
October 2—Alliance, Neb.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
17000, part 2—Rate structure investigation—Western Trunk Line 
class rates (and cases grouped therewith). (Further hearing.) 
October 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Armes: 
1. & S. 3631—Rayon from Bemberg and Nashville, Tenn., to New 
Orleans, Mobile and other gulf ports. 


October 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21939—Sand, gravel, and crushed stone from Ind. and IIl. points to 
destinations in Illinois (and cases grouped therewith). 
October 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
24432 and Sub. 1—Washington Building Lime Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. 
R. R. et al. 
October 2—Rochester, N. Y.—Examiner Cassidy: 
24233—Dansville Board of Trade vs. D. & Mt. M. R. R. et al. 
October 2—Cairo, Ill_—Examiner Witters: 
24489—Cairo Association of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 2—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Hansen: 
24184 (Sub. 1)—Egbert-Hay-Forbes Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
24256—John Rissman & Son, Inc., vs. I.-G. N. R. R. et al. 
October 2—Galesburg, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
24420—Purington Paving Brick Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 2—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
24381—Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


et al. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL JOHN C. FOSTER PAYSOFF TINKOFF 













Commerce Counsel ATTORNEY AT LAW ASUeneE AT LAW 
LL. 
and Attorney 720 Shepherd St. N. W. CERTIFIED rapa ‘ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma Washington, D. C. 


Z INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS 
Oklahoma City Office: Specializing in Interstate Commerce and 
: onze . ERAL T. TAXES 
709-10 Cotton-Grain Exchange Building Federal Departmental Practice 1540 suusens aaa CHICAGO, ILL. 







HARRY C. AMES THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW _ ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Especial attention to matters before Inter- 
Successor to Keene & Ames state Commerce and Federal Trade Commis- Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Formerly Attorney and Examiner sions, rates, price fixing and valuation. , if E : 
Interstate Commerce Commission PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS ormerly Assistant Chief Examiner 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.J] Liberty Central Trust Co. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 





DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS BISHOP & BAHLER T. D. GEOGHEGAN 


Incorporated ar 16, 1914 
CONSULTING ENGINEER ‘RAFFIC AGERS 
crete and Geena’ etten COMMERCE SPECIALIST 


All 
Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating Interstate Commmesee and State Commission Cases 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations W. HOLLINGSWORTH Matters Before State and Federal 
648 TRANSPORTATION BLDG _ neo ma merce Ato Say callt Commissions and Departments 
1 ree acramen a 
WA 1930 Broadway Head Office: 369 Pine Street TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
SHINGTON, D. C. Oakland, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT | You can reach Traffic World| JEROME E. LANE 


Engineer-Accountant 


in this directory for 52 consecutive ate. "EEE om re RAILROADS 
issues will cost less than first class ment im this apace at the omall Futd Glee: Gases Ge, Wee. Ailes, Coe 
postage to mail a single communi- 


A Peoria, I1l., and Minneapolis, Minn. 
, expense of about one-fortieth of Specialist on Railroad 
cation to each one of our readers. a cent per subscriber. . Appraisals and Valuations —_ 
Registered Practitioner before Interstate Commerce Commission 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 


















Southern Steamship Company 











(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) Rates and Routing ann in One Book! 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE Send tes _ 
BETWEEN " os. R. Leonard & Co. 
e e 155 N. Clar icago 18 26th St., New York 
P hiladelphia, P a., and Houston, Tex. | A RR RN Re RN CERI ema 













SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAVE TIME 
and MONEY 


Ship Via 
© ThePort- of 


Merchandise Storage 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Zee Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
im of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 




















Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MiSSOURI 










[ALVESTON || (uz 
LOCATED TO RENDER 
AMERICA’S PORT OF DISTRIBUTORS 
QUICKEST DISPATCH DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 





GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 





SERVICE 
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October 2—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Colvin: 
24596—Botany Worsted Mills vs. Erie R. R. et al. 


October 3—Pueblo, Colo.—Examiner McGrath: 
1. & S. 3639—Switching at Pueblo, Colo. 
October 3—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Hansen: 
24608—Sewerage Commission of City of Milwaukee et al. vs. A. & 
R. R. R. et al. 
October 3—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Colvin: 
24537—Keller-Whilldin Pottery Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
October 5—Newark, N. J.—Examiner Wilbur: 
. & S. 3526—Commutation passenger fares between points in N. J. 
and New York City, via D. L. & W. R. R. 


CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


ARRIVES 


Voy- 
STEAMER age 


No. [Baltimore 


Phila- Los San 
delphia | Angeles [Francisco Oakland | Portland 


Aug. 17|Aug. 25]/Sept. 17/Sept. 22/Sept. 24/Sept. 27/Sept. 
Aug. 29]/Sept. 5/Sept. 28/0. 2jOct. 41/0ct. 7 
Sept. 9/Sept.15/Oct. 8) 12}Oct. 14]/Oct. 
Sept. 26j/Oct. 1/Oct. 28/Oct. 30}Nov. 

6jOct. 5/Oct. 11}Nov. 7iINov. 9INov. 


Oct. 24)Nov. 1]Nov. - 28iNov. 30/Dec. 
Nov. 6)/Nov. 11/Dec. 8iDec. 10]/Dec. 
Nov. 14]Nov. 21/Dec. 18]1Dec. 20/Dec. 


(Subject to change without notice) 


EXCLUSIVELY USED BY AN EVER-INCREASING 
NUMBER OF SHIPPERS BECAUSE OF ADHERENCE 
TO SCHEDULE AND CAREFUL HANDLING OF 
CARGO, CREATING THOROUGH SATISFACTION. 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., GEN. AGTS. SWAYNE AND HOYT, ING., AQTS8. 
Baltimore, Md., 15 8. Gay St. Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 140 8. Dearborn St. Oakland, Cal., ist and Market Sts. 
Detroit, Mich., 2001-2 industrial Bk. Bidg. Portland, rath 911 Bd. of Trade Bid 
New York, N. Y., 5 Broadway « = Mg y 0. 
San Francisco, Cal., 240 Frent St. 


Philadeiphia, Pa., Bourse Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. Seattle, Wash., 1519 Railroad Ave., South 
Regular Piers 


Pacific Coast 


Los Angeles—230-B Terminal Isiand 
Oakiand—Howard Terminal 

Portland, Ore.—No. | Oceanie Terminal 
San Francisco—Pier No. 48-B 
Seattie—Atiantic Deck Terminal 


Atlantic Coast 


Baltimore—Pler 7, Western Md. Ry., Port 
Covingten 
Philadelphia—Pler 27-N, Reading Co. 


Tepe 2» a ee 
RAEF IC] 
e ———7 
MEN-/— 

MA} . 


Here is a file designed for tariffs. They 
stand upright and do not sag or buckle. 
On pulling out the Automatic Expanding 
drawer the title is visible at once and the 
I. C. C. and G. F. O. numbers are easily 
read; no shuffling of tariffs to find the de- 
sired one. Protect 7 solid feet of tariffs at 
the lowest cost per filing inch of any tariff 
filing medium. Furnished in desks also! 


Ask for literature 


AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 
427 West Randolph Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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C.—Examiner Armes: 
R. et al. 
R. et al. 


October 5—Washington, D. 
23687—Architectural Tile Co. vs. A. C. L. R. 
24497—-Trenton Potteries Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. 

October 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Armes: 
24426—Edgar Plastic Kaolin Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


October 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Wilkinson and Oliver: 
ir ay No. 3873—Excess income of Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pa- 
cific Ry. 


October 5—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
24493—Hardwood Export Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 
October 5—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Trezise: 
24601—Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co. and Detroit Trust Co., re- 
ceiver, vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. et al. 
October 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
24451—J. Chas. McCullough Seed Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. 
October 5—Albuquerque, N. M.—Examiner McGrath: 
24534—Geo. E. Breece Lumber Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
October 5—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Witters: 
24336—Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. vs. 
Telephone Co. 
October 5—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
24343—Moore Bros. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
October 5—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Hansen: 
24305—Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. et al. 
24403 (and Sub. 1)—Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. vs. I.,C. R. R. et al. 
October 5—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Archer: 
24565—Clover Splint Coal Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. R. R. 
October 5—Cleveland, Miss.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 8904—Application Y. & M. V. R. R. for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity permitting abandonment of line 
of railroad between Boyle and Dockery, Miss. 


October 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Cassidy: 
19517—Continental Paper & Bag Mills Corp. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 
(further hearing) (for sole purpose of determining amount ot 
reparation due complainant). 
23138—Bogota Paper & Board Co., Inc. vs. N. Y. S. & W. R. R. 
(further hearing, to permit complainant to prove amount of rep- 
aration due it under Commission’s decision). 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


iy (mom 


SG2a> Steamship Service <Q@eays 


\ Staves we 
‘AMERICAS 


Southwestern Bell 


General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 
Weekly service with transhipment at Cristobal (Canal Zone) 
to West Coast Ports of Central America, South America 
and Mexico at differential rates. Through bills of lading 
to all points. 

Shipments to El Salvador handled expeditiously via Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala, and the International Railways of Cen- 
tral America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


1001 Fourth St., Pier 3, North River, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisco, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Long Wharf, 111 W. Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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New London and Norwich, Conn. 


from 
C. F. A., W. ToL., Inter-Mountain, 
t Oo Carolinas, South and Southwest 


* CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
UU MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


Pier 32 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 
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How to reduce distribution costs 
and make more profit. 
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WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 

Full details of the AWA Plan of 

Distribution are described in our 32- 

page booklet: ‘‘Increasing Your Sales through 

the Use of A W A Warehouses’’. Have your 
secretary write today for your copy. 
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Through the Valley 
of the Shen-an-doah 


G lenatare of the Indian in the picturesque 





language of the Indian—‘“Daughter of the 

Stars”—a scenic 240-mile valley lying between 
the historic Blue Ridge and the majestic, rugged 
Alleghany mountains. The Norfolk and Western 
Railway’s main north and south line follows the 
valley’s entire length, between Hagerstown, Md., and 
Roanoke, Va., paralleling, for portions of the way, 
both the beautiful Shenandoah River and the new 
Shenandoah National Park. 

More important perhaps is the fact that, as a short 
cut for shippers and receivers of freight, the Shenan- 
doah Valley Route of the Norfolk and Western is 
the most practical route available west of the 
Potomac River Crossing, at Washington, and east of 
Cincinnati and the great Midwest. Fast freight 
schedules have been established between Hagers- 
town, Md., Winston-Salem; N. C., Bristol, Va.-Tenn., 
and Norton, Va., with many excellent connections 
over direct routes to principal points in the south- 
west. During the World War this short line handled 
an enormous traffic—the strongest evidence, perhaps, 
of its practicability and utility. 

From a heavy traffic viewpoint, the Shenandoah 
Valley Route is outstandingly modern: electric train 
control, automatic-electric signal devices, heavy rails 
laid on a smooth, well-ballasted roadbed, enable 
gigantic new locomotives to make fast schedules with 
safety and regularity. 


Your nearest Norfolk and Western Freight Traf- 
fic Department representative will give com- 
plete information on this popular 
“short cut”—and on the rail- 
way’s many other modern 
facilities and services. 


NORFOLK=WESTERN RAILWAY 


ROANOKE , VIRGINIA. 
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ROUTE THROUGH 
PEORIA ILL. _vi4 Pap.u_ry._ 


Fes “ . § vesont Trans fers 






Route bill of lading (via P. & P. 
U. Railway) and Peoria, Illinois. 
Our switching charges absorbed 
by line-haul carriers regardless 
of whether P. & P. U. is or is not 
shown as participating carrier 
in joint rates. 


(I. C. C. Cireular No. 20) 


Efficient Switching Service Between the Following Carriers 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Company 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
Chicago and Illinois Midland Ry. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company 
(P. & E.) 


Illinois Central Railroad Company 

Illinois Terminal Company 

Inland Waterways Corporation 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company 

New York, Chicago & St. L. R. R. Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.) 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Peoria Terminal Company 

Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 


Try the 
Peoria Gateway and 
become convinced. 


Vol. XLVIII, No. 14 


See., 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, IHinois 
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Two Square Miles 
of the Fifty 


This illustration 
shows part of the 
industrial devel- 
opment at Clear- 
ing and the resi- 
dential section 
adjoining. A 
portion of the 
B. R. C. Clearing 
Transfer shows 
at the left. 





Attractive, readily accessible industrial property to an 
extent of over fifty square miles borders the line of the 
Belt Railway Company of Chicago. There is still acre 
after acre of this most desirable property available. 
Prairie land that sold at reasonable prices yesterday, 
today is valuable factory sites. Three hundred and fifty- 
two industries used “trunk line service” to all America 
by way of the Belt Railway Company of Chicago and its twenty-five con- 
necting trunk lines in 1929; twenty years ago there were but ninety-eight. 


By our service we are judged and our industries—and we—profit. Ask any 
of the industries that we serve. 


There are attractive homesites wherever our industries group. They have 
all of the attractions of the nearby city, but in many cases the advantages 
of a country location. All locations on the B. R. C.’s twenty-five miles 
benefit by the speed and safety of “trunk line” service to everywhere—at 
Chicago rates. 


Our maps tell the story—they are sent on request. 


The BELT RAILWAY COMPANY 


of CHICAGO 


Industrial Department 
F. J. WASSON J. H. BROWN 


' General Traffic and Industrial Manager Telephone Harrison 3684 Traffic and Industrial Manager 


Dearborn Station, Chicago 


Dearborn Station, Chicago 
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Is your Plant situated where the slightest 


Breeze of Demand will hurry your Products 


to Waiting Markets— 
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—OR WHEN THE RUSH COMES WILL YOUR 
SHIP OF DISTRIBUTION HAVE TO TACK? 


= 


F the tides of business turned tomorrow, would you 

be ready to fill the hurried demands — or would 
others have distribution advantages that would auto- 
matically take your business to them ? 


Such a situation may not be very long in arriving. Many 
alert manufacturers are preparing themselves today with 
plants and distribution centers, at strategic points, where 
distribution is fast, easy and economical. Such points, nat- 
urally, can only be at the very hub of the great markets. 


Government figures show that plants located at Wil- 
mington are at the hub of the richest market in the world. 
This great market flanks the Atlantic Coast, contains 
nearly one-half of the spendable income of the entire 
United States and is more easily and economically 
reached from Wilmington than from any other city. 


Manufacturers locating their plants, branches, or dis- 
tribution warehouses at the Wilmington Marine Ter- 






gre 


4 
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minal, find every needed facility easily available —a 
modern Marine Terminal on a thirty-foot channel, 
twenty-five acres of open and 200,000 square feet 
of covered storage space, three railroad trunk lines, 
reliable motor truck service, a high type of labor and 
all banking and commercial facilities. 


We honestly believe the present opportunity to lo- 
cate in Wilmington is one that is going to bring 
ample rewards to the men who grasp its significance. 


For further information, pleaseaddress, Charles H. Gant, 
Megr., Wilmington Marine Terminal, Wilmington, Del. 


**** + * WILMINGTON 


on the Delaware 








